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Craftsmanship always shows up in the taste. That’s why Jolinnie Walker 
Red Laliel Scotch is so ditfereiit from any other. Patient and ))ainstaking 
craftsmen protect the traditional quality with unhurried attention to 
every detail of fine wliislvy blending. The result— a consistcmtly rare flavour 
. . . Iruditionally mellow and smooth. You can taste the ditTerence. 

JOHNNIE WAfHvER • RED LABEL • SCOTCH WHISKY 



UNITED STATES TESTING CO. REPORTS: 


New Phillies Panateila Mildest 

say 4 out of S smokers! 


II 



Panels of smokers compared Phillies for mildness 
against 4 leading, higher-priced Panatellas and 
judged Phillies Panatellas oreru'helmingly mildest! 


NEW "MIRACLE MILDNESS ! NEW LOW PRICE! 

Pick up a pack of new Phillies Panatellas and have the smoke 
of your life! Here’s the cigar you’ve always wanted— with all 
the mildness and pleasure a cigar can give. In a slim modern 
sliape too! And best of all at a new low price. Pick up a pack! 



Other Phillies sizes ... mPlR\M.$-DO\JBLl PERFECTOS-KING SIZE-2 lor 25c • PERFECTOS-IOc • BLUNTS~5 for 39c . JUNIOR PHILLI£S-5c 
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BLOWOUT PROTECTION: Why risk the danger of 

a blowout? Nylon guards against unseen tire damage that leads to sud- 
den failure. Nylon gives tires lasting protection against the 4 major causes 
of blowout; (1) bumps, (2) heat, (3) moisture, (4) flexing. Ail tire makers 
use nylon cord in their better tires. For your safety insist on nylon cord 
tires whenever you’re buying new tires or a new car. 

THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH 


NYLON 


lOOK FOR THE NYION IDENTIFICATION ON TIRE SIDEWALL. 
Enioy Ihe "DU PONT SHOW OF THE MONTH" on CBS-TV 




BEHER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . IHPOOGH CH£M/ST*y 




Corer: Jame* MrCarlkt ► 

CUIThaneer McCarthy makes 
his way eineerly under a aix- 
foot ledge. In a spectacular 
aetiuence in color beginning 
on page 18, this youthful 
expert show.s how it is done. 

Photograph Kim hfanii 


Next week 


► Iowa vs. Wisconsin, both 
unl>eaten; I’urdue against un- 
beaten Michigan State; un- 
beaten Auburn against Geor- 
gia Tech' — college football 
j-eaily sizales in its fifth week. 


As pro basketball bounces 
back on the scene, a special 
six-page Fkbvirw analyzes 
the coming sea.son. Scouting 
reporw gauge the strength of 
each of the eight NBA teams. 


^ Herbert Warren Wind re- 
ports from St. Andrews on the 
dramatic World Amateur golf 
team championship and the 
resulting playoff between the 
United States and Australia. 
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14 Comeuppance in Dallas 

Tcxaif j/efs its revenge on Oklahoma, and across the 
country football moves into high gear 

16 Breaking Up the Braves 

Coming buck from a S-I defieii, Casey Stengel's 
Yankees destroyed Milwaukee's Braves 

18 Spectacle : Rough Way to the Summit 

Preparing for tougher climbs ahead, Rock Climber 
James McCarthy scales some rugged spots near home 

27 Requiem for a Friend of Sport 

Pius XII asserted that its values correspond to im- 
portant elements of spiritual man 

30 Champagne and Tweed at Belmont 

A casual camera catches some of the fall styles suc- 
ceeding most impressively 

39 It's All Montreal 

As the ice hockey season begbis the CanadiCHS stand 
high above the rest. A Preview 

46 Big Dog in a Little Package 

The Chihuahua, ridiculed and often misunderstood, 
is the dog u-oWd’s fastest-rising favorite 

54 French Sizzlers on a Platter 

Tu'o/airtoiis rcsfflMranf specialties to restore a woman's 
ego in a man's world. By .Mary Frost Mabon 

66 The New Detroit Cars Wheel In 

Here are the 1959 models in words and pictures, with 
four pages in full color 

79 Shooting by Instinct 

You can become a sharpshooter in an hour. Just try 
the McDaniel method, described by Martin Kane 
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'^uave 

men 




"Suave" 
their hair 


with Suave for Men— the only hair- 
dressing that can’t maKe hair 
greasy. It grooms more naturally, 
too . . . another reason why so many 
business leaders prefer Suave 
hairdressing. It’s handier to use in 
the unbreakable squeeze flask. 

60^ and $1 oiv> tax 


9uave 

• FOR MEN 

The Luxury H&irdressing 


MEMO from the publisher 


id 


N ominations from colleges and 
universities are now coming in 
for Spouts Ili.ustratkd’s third an- 
nual Silver Anniversary All-America 
.‘\wards. The significance of these 
awards has been variously expressed 
since the late 
Herman Hick- 
man concei\'ed 
the idea for 
them more 
than two years 
ago. f think 
one of the best 
expres-sions is 
in the words 
of Columnist 
Bill Cunning- 
ham, delivered at a Washington 
Touchdown Club dinner in 1957: 

‘Ts what we keep saying really true 
— that the football field is one of the 
greatest training grounds for life? Or 
do the courage and leadership learned 
as one of football's lessons expire with 
tlie winning of a letter or the grant- 
ingof a diploma? SroRTS Illustratkd 
has provided the answer, with its Sil- 
ver Anniversary Awards — to 25 let- 
termen of 25 seasons ago who prove 
beyond any doubt that football can 
be the forerunner of a useful, produc- 
tive life of achievement and service 
to one’s community.” 

Grounded in a similar conviction 
is the National F’ootball Foundation 
and Hall of Fame. On October 28 at 
a dinner for 2,500 at New York’s Ho- 
tel Astor the foundation will lionor 
1958’s electees to the Hall of Fame 
and the other 158 men illO play- 
ers, 18 coaches) named since elections 


began in 1951. 'I'he dinner will also be_ 
the occasion for the first pre.sentation 
of a gold medal to the man "wlm has 
distinguished himself by his service 
to foolhall.” In addition to the llail‘ 
of Faniers, tlie 1957 Silver Anniver- 
sary All-Americas and the Boards of 
Judges for both 1958 and 1957 will 
he among the honored guests. 

Hecently General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, who is chairman of the founda- 
tion’s National Advisory Board, made 
this comment : ■■Footi)all is one of the 
greatest of character builders. ... It 
has a marked inliuence, comparable 
to that of any other single American 
institution, on the moral problems 
which men 
face, not only 
on the field of 
battle but in 
business, in 
the profes.sion.s 
and in their 
daily lives. It 
is a boon to 
this nation 
that the game 
has obtained 
such promi- 
nence and ac- 
ceptance.” 

There could 
hardly be more conclusive evidence 
than the group to be honored on 
October 28. • 

Unless perhaps it is the man who 
will be making the main address that 
night — another onetime football^ 
player and graduate of the class of 
1915 at the U.S. Military Academy: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
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You are cordially invited to visit your 
•BOTANY’ '500'? dealer to see the new 
"Compatibles", suits and outercoats designed 
together to go together harmoniously. 

R. S. V. P. by stepping into your nearest dealer 
for a free and friendly try-on. When you see 
what the fine styling and tailoring does for your 
appearance, your response is sure to be 
enthusiastic. 

//tusirafed: The Derby Tweed $59.50 

other outercoats $59.50 to $129.50 
suits $59.50 to $75 
sport coats $39.95 to $45 

Prices slightly higher in the West 

BOTAIVY 500* 

DAROFF 


H. DAROFF & SONS. Inc., 200 Filth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 
2300 Walnut Street. Philadelphia 3. Pa. 



Can Bet Your Boots- 

SASSg^ 

If you like to give yourself over completely to 
the pleasure of hunting, you choose the Bass 
footgear that suits you best , . . and forget 
about your feet! Comfort just comes naturally 
in Bass Boots. 

In Bass, you have the widest choice of 
top-notch outdoor footwear-the finest 
in true moccasin or conventional styling 
and comfort-as great as all outdoors! 

6373 

9" Quail Hunter* Boot. 


Skoemakert tn Maim Binee IS79 
•T M. Rig. 


G. H, BASS & CO.. 1710 MAIN ST., WILTON, MAINE 


FOOTBALL’S 4 ” WEEK 

COMPILED BY MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

While Army iind Navy, the East’s best, 
were tlispluyinft their talents in the Mid- 
west, the Ivies took over the spotlight at 
home and created a minor stir as Dart- 
mouth showed it has the muscles to chal- 
lenge I’rinoeton for league honors, and 
Columbia upset Yule. 

itroun. toying deliciously with dreams 
of Ivy League supremacy after victories 
over Columbia and Yale, was shocked 
into reality by a hard-hitting, rugged- 
defending Darimouth team which held 
the Bruin backs to a measly 52 yards 
and struck swiftly and smartly from its V 
formation for a 20-0 triumph. 

Meanwhile. I'rinrelon spent most of 



BACK OF THE WEEK: tjuurterhack Joe 
Tranchini manipulated tricky wing-T at- 
tack to outfox Michigan, passed for two 
TDs, set up another in 20-14 Navy win. 

a sunny, windy afternoon trying to over- 
haul I'enn, finally succeeded for good 
when Fullback Fred Tiley smashed over 
from the one-yard line in the closing min- 
utes to put the Tigers ahead 20-14. Sopho- 
more Tailback John I./. Sullivan took 
over when Dan Sachs wa.s lugged olT with 
a back injury, sparked Princeton ic> threc 
touchdowns before he, too, limped ofl. 

Citlumbiu, liadly liatiered in 10 
straight lo.s.sps, finally emerged from the 
tlepths to upset V»lc 13-0 after Guard 
Gene Appel found himself in posse-s.sion 
of an errant Eli pa-ss and rarried it back 
66 yards for a touchdown. Hur\iir<I. 
cheerless so far this year, uncovered Char- 
lie Ravenel, a .slick little sophomore quar- 
terback, who led the Cantabs to a 20-0 
win over favorwl l.<-hiKh. 

Uutgcr.K. hardly looking itself for two 
periods while Kichmond's Spi<lers spun a 
neat web around the Scarlet attack, wa.s 
inspired by Tailback Billy .Austin {see 


■page 73) in the third quarter, belatedly 
mustered enough power to win 23-12 and 
remain among the East’s unbeaten. Syr- 
acuse dipped down into the fourth and 
F}flh strings in an attempt to ho)t) down 
the .score, hut still thrashed inept Cor- 
nell 55-0. The top three: 

I. ARMT (3.0) 
a, NAWT (3-0) 

3. PITT (3-0 

THE SOUTH 

LSC. a .scant pregame favorite, used big- 
gun Halfback Billy Cannon as a decoy, 
sent the rest of its high-speed backfield 
against a porous Miami line to ring up 
the South’s surpri.se of the week 41-0. 
The unbeaten Tigers, certain of their run- 
ning game, have now ileveinped a quick- 
as-a-cat line and capable pa-s-sing, are 
suddenly a factor in the SRC. 

.4u>iurn. tipped off to Kentucky’s 
leaky pass defense, added an aerial bar- 
rage to its wonderfully con.sistent defense 
and rumbled past the Wildcats S-0. 
Quarterback Lloyd Nix did most of the 
.Auburn pitching, lobiu'ng the big one to 
Halfback Jimmy Laster. who sprinted 
43 yards for a fourth-period touchdown. 

Turning loo.se itssuperb ground attack, 
Mississippi took advantage of Cuinne’s 
bad breaks to dump the Greenies 19-S 
and remain unbeaten. Tulane lost ii 
chance fora final, .spectacularscore in the 
last period when Quarterback Richie Pel- 
itbon, returning a kickoff, .slipped and fell 
in the clear on the Misai-ssippi 14-yar<l line. 

t'Icmson failed on a two-point conver- 
sion when trailing Van(lcrl>iii by a point, 
but pulled out a 12-7 thriller on Quarter- 
back Harvey While’s (Ic.^perate dive into 
the end zone with nine seconds to play. 

Playing the kicking game for all it was 
worth, Georgia Tech u.se<l a 14-yard field 
goal by Tommy Wells and a 74-yard 
punt return by Frank Nix to go ahead 


TOP TEN SMALL COLLEGES 
I. NORTHEAST OKLAHOMA (S-O) 

3. ARIZONA ST. (FLAGSTAFF) (S-O) 

4. MIDDLE TENNESSEE (4.0) 

B. LAMAR TECH (TEXAS) {3-0) 
e. CENTRAL MICHIGAN (S.O) 

T. MISSOURI VALLEY (3-Q) 

e. EAST TEXAS STATE (3.1] 

9. CALIF. POLYTECHNIC (SAN LUIS 
OBISPO] (4.0} 

10. TAMPA UNIVERSITY (3-0) 


9-0, and a 72-var«i (juick kick by Joe De- 
Lany to .slay there, in a 21-7 victory 

In other game-s. Texas .A&M drove H8 
yard.s to push ahead 14-10 in the 
third quarter, had no trouble holding off 
fizzling Maryland for the rest of the 
game; North Carolina punched out a 
second-<|Uiirier touchdown and then sat 
on it to heat South Carolina 6-0: W'aito 
Forest kept pace with Clemson at the 
top of the .Alhintic Coast heap, heating 
North Carolina Stale's defending cham- 
pions 13-7; Duke overcame Itaylor 12-7; 
West Virginia huffed and puffed through 
a 22-point la.st period, hut ft wasn't quite 
good enough to catch Ho.ston li.. a 36-30 
winner; Georgia, getting oil its back aft- 
er a shaky start, beat Florida Slate 
28-13. The lop three: 

t. AUBURN (3.01 

a. MISSISSIPPI (4-0) 

3. CLEMSON (4-0) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

'Pexas, smelling upset blood after three 
periods of hartl-nose football with Okla- 
homa. called tin sub Quarterback Vince 



LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Guard ,AI 
Krutsch threw key block on 60-yard run, 
was constant irritation to Brown line- 
men and backs as Dartmouth won 20-0. 

Malthew.s iscc page 8t to lend an arm in 
the la.sl quarter, got just the pickup it 
needed when he compleled six out of sev- 
en pa-s-Mc-s to bring the Longhorns to the 
Sooner seven-yard line. In came regular 
Quarterback Bobby Lackey, who aimed a 
jump pass over the middle to End Bob 
Bryant to tie the .score at 14-14, then 
calmly kicked the extra point to lower ihe 
boom on prestige-heavy Oklahoma 
14 {see page Ht, as goggle-eyed Texans 
set off a roar that set all of Dallas jumping. 

With Southwe.st Conference action still 
in the embryonic .stage. Hire found a 
sparkplug in sophomore Quarterback Al- 
vin Hartman, who scored once and pas.sed 
36 yards for another louchilown, bringing 
the Owls a 24-0 victory over Arkansas 
and a share in the SWC load with TCU 
and Baylor. 

'I'tT's Marvin La.sater, an unhappy 
young man while floundering in hi-s leum's 
fir.sl three games, suddenly found him- 


6 STOUTS ii.LUStaATKn Orlob' T to. lost 



Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Do you tfiiyik 
it is right for Peru's Alex 
Ohnedo to he selected for 
the U.S. Davis Cup team? 



DON BUDGE 

19SH Grand Slam 
champion 
Nac York City 


Yes. He qualifies because he has lived in 
this country for the specified time. Select- 
ing Olmedo isn’t saying fhere is some- 
thing wrong with our tennis. However, 
we should stimulate more interest here to 
match Australia’s. 



VtNCENT RICHARDS 

U.S. Indoor champion 
1919, '2S and 'U 
iVeit' York City 


No. It is a .sad commentary on American 
tennis. What’s happened to our boys? 
.hlex is a fine player, but why make an ex- 
ception for him? Pancho Segura of Ecua- 
dor, a really great player, never repre- 
sented us. 


THOMAS O. 

PEIRCE III 

Siudeni, CfarmoHi 
.Hcii’* ('olUge, 
Claremont, Calif. 

That's a tough question for me because 
Alejandro Olmedo is a very good friend 
of my si.ster. He gave her the la.st big tro- 
phy he won. My answer is a reluclanl yes, 
because he might give Ann the Davis Cup 
if we win it. 

eonlinued 




The colorful 
Norfolk 
country coal 
revived 
and revised 
for modern living. 
Our versatile 
Chester Jacket , 
in rugged corduroy _ 
tartan lined, t 
about $42... I 
or smooth | 
India whfwdrdi 
lined in ^ ^ 

scarlet flanr^l.y . 
about $47.50.- 
Matching trous^s-. 
available. 


NewYoth Whitehouse & Hardy 

Los Aneeles BuHocL's 

Philadelphia Morville Clothes 
Hartford . . Wood & Wood 

For other stores write GORDON- 


San Francisco. Robert Kirk. Lid. 

St. Louis Boyd's 

Pittsburgh Hughes A Hatcher 

Ann Arbor Camelet Brothers 

FORD SALES COMPANY. EMPIRE 


Chicago Finchley 

Seattle Littler 

FlorhamPark.N.J Mark Forei Strike 
North Conway Carroll Reed Ski Shops 
STATE BLDG., NEWYORK l.N.Y. 



■‘Hail” to 

WHITBREAD’S 


"Cheers” for 

MACKESON'S 

IMPORTED ENGLISH STOUT 


Gen. U.S. Importers: VAN MUNCHING &CO., 
New York, Chicago, Beverly Hills, Miami 



Our exclusive 
striped tab-collar shirts feature 
a new button closing that gives a 
comfortable set to the collar. It's the 
trimmest, neatest look of the season. 
They're toiiored to our own meticu- 
lous specifications in fine-quality cot- 
ton broodcloth; blue, grey or tan 
stripes on white,- 14-16Vi sizes, 
32-36 sleeve lengths, 6.00. Mail 
and phone orders filled. 


UNIVERSITY SHOP 

SAKS FIFTH AFEIMIE 

Rockeftllar Cvniar ■ While Plains • Springttald, N . ). 
New Woven • Princeton • Cambridge • Chicago • Detroil 




HOTBOX fonlintud 



FOND OF THINGS 


ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 




imported by McKesson & robbins, inc.. n. y. 


80 PROOF. 


GAkkIANO 


Behold the Galliano Mist . . . 
shaved ice in an Old Fashioned 
glass, splashed with ll/i ozs. 
of Galliano, and topped by the 
juice of very fresh lime. 


For everything from ashtrays 
to accessories, if it’s chic these 
days, it’s usually made by a 
fine Italian hand. Galliano, for 
example, is the liqueur of 
those who adventure in taste. 
Describe it? Never. You must 
taste it. 



MAURECN 

CONNOLLY 8RINKER 

/ 953 Grand Slam 

champion 

San Diego, Calif. 


I'm torn between two views. It's sad for a 
great country to ask an outsider to play 
on its team. But Peru has no Davis Cup 
team, Alex is a fine boy, and it would be 
wonderful for him to get the chance for 
Davis Cup play. 


HENRY HEFFERNAN 

.S. rr'h'ri/.ln a^nri r 
National Tennis 
Hall of Fame 
Newport, R.I. 

Olmedo has lived in the United States for 
five years and is accepted by his friends 
and by his college as one of us. If he is 
good enough, I’m definitely in favor of 
his selection for tne team. It is not as 
though he has been here only six months. 



BOBBY RIGGS 

1 939 U.S. and 
WinibledoH ekampton 
Manhasset, N.Y, 

Although Olmedo is qualified, we would 
be showing our weakness to select him. 
Recently, I advised him to refuse if .select- 
ed and eventually play for Peru. That 
would give Peru world-wide publicity. 
Olmedo could become world champion. 




BRIG. GENERAL 
ROYAL HATCH JR. 

Deputy for 

National Guard Affairs 
Birmingham 


Yes. I've watched the tournaments at 
Forest Hills and it seems to me it would 
be highly unfair to scratch a sportsman 
like Olmedo. Besides tennis is a form of 
international relations and Olmedo meets 
our standards. 


HELEN WILLS ROARK 

ScrcK-fme U.S. 
champion 

PacificPalisades, Calif. 

In the past only U.S. citizens were chosen. 
I think that’s a good rule because it en- 
courages them to play. I see no point in 
selecting others, although it would be nice 
if a sportsman like Olmedo qualified as a 
citizen. 
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A lady in a 


Yesterday . . . Racer Gwenda 
HawKes broke speed records 
as some wives break dishes 


O N a cold, rainy November morn- 
ing in 1921 a small crowd gath- 
ered to watch Gwenda Hawkes, a 
slight, intense young Englishwoman, 
confidently straddle a curious two- 
wheeled American machine called a 
Ner-a-car. which belied its pretensions 
to close relationship with the auto- 
mobile by its appearance. At best it 
was a mere motorized scooter. It ran 
on at] of one cylinder and its only 
means of stopping was a single rear- 
wheel brake. Under official scrutiny 
in daily runs of 190 miles, Mrs. 
Hawkes miraculously survived 1,000 
grueling miles on the fragile machine 
over icy roads without a spill or 
breakdown. And although the failure 
of the Ner-a-car to attract British 
customers was no fault of Mrs. 
Hawkes, there is no doubt that 
any asset it may have had was over- 
shadowed l>y this amazing perfor- 
mance. 

This was precisely the kind of chal- 
lenge Mrs. Hawkes (whose name in 
those days was Stewart) liked best. 
It was unusual, a little mad, and it 
was equal to anything any man had 
ever performed on the .same machine 
— an accomplishment that she found 
especially satisfying. Too, it was an 
endurance record of its kind; and a 
record in Mrs. Hawkes’s lexicon was 
something that was either to be es- 
tablished or shattered — preferably 
by herself. Her ability to do both is 
now racing history. 

Some of Mrs. Hawkes’s records 
stand today; the five-mile and 10- 
mile (at 140.17 mph and 138.34 mph), 
set in a Derby-Miller at France's 
Montlhfery track in 1933 and 1934. 
Others were only recently broken. 
Her 10- and .50-mile records (at 105 
mph and 104.5 mph), set in an 1,100 
cc. Morgan Three-Wheeler in 1931, 
were not topped until lO.M. In the 
following year her record run on the 
Morgan for five miles, flying start, at 
110.5 mph, finally gave way. And 
in 1956 her remaining Morgan rec- 
ord, set at Montlh6ry for 100 miles. 


man's game 


standing start, at 102 mph, was bro- 
ken by the daredevil Murit on a 
BMW motorcycle and sidecar. Men, 
in each case, broke her records. 

In the early days of her racing 
career Mrs. Hawkes preferred the 
motorcycle, a machine of great pres- 
tige at the time. A year after the 
Ner-a-car episode, she rode a 2)<4-hp 
Trump-J.A.P. continuously around 
England’s two-mile Brooklands track 
for 24 hours at an average speed of 
44.65 mph. The lime was clocked in 
two periods of 12 hours because the 
Brooklands neighbors complained 
vigorously about the noise when 



AT SUCCESSFUL 19.35 rac<-, Mrs. Hawkes 
stands alongside favorite Derby-Miller 


racing went on through the night. 
This was the first time a mark of the 
kind had been set. Considering that 
Brooklands has always been a rough 
track and motorcycles of the day 
were not blessed with hydraulic 
shock absorbers, the feat is remark- 
able. At sundown on the second day, 
a crowd assembled to welcome Mrs. 
Hawkes as she rode beneath Mem- 


bers’ Bridge. She was lifted off the ma- 
chine and carried off on the shoulders 
of a cheering and appreciative mob. 

In 1925 she again distinguished 
henself, this time at the Montlh6ry 
track, with the assistance of racing 
enthusiast Colonel R. N. Stewart, 
at the time her husband and partner. 
Dressed in a sporty blue Sidcot suit 
and crash helmet, she dropped the 
clutch on a 346 cc. Rudge motorcycle 
and streaked off down the straight- 
away averaging one minute 40 sec- 
onds to the lap for two exhau.sting 
hours. She then turned into the pits, 
where Stewart refueled and took the 
handle bars himself for a two-hour 
spin. They rode two hours on and 
two hours off until .shortly after 10 
o’clock the next morning. By this 
time they had set a new track record 
at Montlh^ry, had broken 21 long- 
distance motorcycle records and all 
marks in their class. 

In search of still more adventure, 
Mrs. Hawkes turned to automobiles 
in the beginning of the ’30s. On a day 
in December 1930 she brought glory 
to the Derby-Miller with a record 
for 10 miles, standing start, at 137 
mph. She achieved this startling per- 
formance in a relatively tiny ear 
(2,000 cc., two-thirds the size of a 
Chevy 6). The previous record holder 
had been Leon Duray, an American, 
behind the wheel of a Packard. Indi- 
anapolis drivers today aren’t driving 
much faster, and their equipment 
and track are considered far superior. 

Five years later at Brooklands M rs. 
Hawkes became the first w’oman to 
circle the track at more than 130 
mph. In 1936, in one of her rare ap- 
pearances in a race, she teamed with 
George Duller in a Duesenberg at 
Brooklands and took an incredible 
seventh place in the British Racing 
Drivers 500, an event which is in all 
respects as torturous and demanding 
as the U.S.’s own Indianapolis “500.” 

Despite those successes, for the 
most part Mrs. Hawkes shunned 
public competition. She preferred to 
race records rather than drivers. 
Records to her were cold facts, with 
no regard to sex. They could be chal- 
lengeil alone on the track. 

Daughter of Major General Sir 
Frederic Manley Glubb, who so dis- 
tinguished himself in World War I 
that he was promoted in the field, and 
sister of Glubb Pasha of the Arab 
Legion, a world-famous adventurer, 
Mrs. Hawkes was encouraged, and 
perhaps challenged, by her family 

cunlinued 
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CHAMPION ...for unbeatable warmth and 

comfort cotton-and-DYN£L underwear— the sportsman's an- 
swer to the cold outdoors. Soft, lightweight, itchless, machine 
washable, will not stretch or shrink out of fit - cotton-and- 
DYNEL underwear is the champion buy for the whole family. 


Dynel 



science fiber for warmth 


Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N, Y. 
"Union Carbide" is a registered trade-mark of UCC 
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what’s the score? 

Don't be embarnus-sed. 

Just look it up in 
SCOREBOARD 
SPORTS ir.LUSTRATED’s 
weekly roundup of 
what’s happened in 
the world of sport. 


hiii ki^rnuud. She herself drove an 
ambulance during the war through 
dangerous territory and was given 
the Cross of St. George and the Cross 
of St. Stanislaus. And yet this was 
little compensation for a girl who 
desperately wanted to triumph over 
man-made goals. 

Never renowned for her beauty — 
as was her nearest competitor, Kay 
Petre — Gwenda Janson Stewart 
Hawkes nevertheless married three 
times, and always to men who shared 
her love for any machine on wheels. 
Her first husband, an army colonel 
named Janson, was with the Spyker 
auto company. Colonel Stewart was 
the managing director of Trump Mo- 
torcycles : her present husband, Doug- 
las Hawkes, besides being a designer 
and engineer of some note, drove in 
the Indianapolis "500” and the tough 
Tourist Trophy. 

RETREAT TO GAUL 

The Hawkescs settled for many 
years in France, a country that takes 
its motoring seriously and where Mrs. 
Hawkes’s reputation is well estab- 
lished. Living in a comfortable bun- 
galow so near the Montlh^ry track 
that the roar of the motors could al- 
ways be heard, they set up a small 
factory to produce the front-wheel- 
drive Derby sports car. In a Derby 
Special Mrs. Hawkes shocked even 
herself when she began a lonely day’s 
Work, gradually gathered speed and 
then actually beat the lap record at 
an average of 145.94 mph. A month 
later she made a sensational run 
pushing the car up to 147.67 mph for 
a new Montlh^ry lap record. When 
this record was finally broken, it was 
exceeded by less than one mile per 
hour in a car half again as large. A 
man, of course, broke the record. 

During World War II theHawkeses 
confined themselves to the business 
of pistons and valves. With the war 
over, they turned from racing motor- 
cycles and automobiles to yachting. 
They bought a yawl, Elpis, which 
they immediately accepted as a chal- 
lenge. In search of the same kind of 
perfection with sails as they had 
achieved with motors, the Hawkeses 
sail the Mediterranean. But there is 
a difference these days. A mellowed 
Gwenda Hawkes is no longer in stern 
competition with men. And her boat 
is real— not one of your fly-by-night 
Ner-a-boats. 

—Sherry Keen 
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self, scored one touchdown and set up two 
others to help beat Texas Tech 26-0. 

Colorado, with one eye focused on 
the still-distant game with Oklahoma, 
thumped .Arizona 65-12 as Howard Cook, 
an able succe.ssor to All-America Bob 
Stran.sky, ran for four touchdowms. The 
top three: 

t. TEXAS (4-0) 
a. TCU (3.1) 

3. SMU (i-aj 


THE MIDWEST 

Eastern fonthall, long considered second- 
rate in comparison with midwestern 
standards, move<l up in stature but it 
took the armed forces to turn the trick. 

Arni). exploiting greater speed and 
unbounded enthusiasm, sent Halfbacks 
I’ete Dawkins and Bob Anderson slicing 
inside and outside the tackles, gave 
ground on defense only when it <iidn’t 
matter to beat dogged, unspectacular 
Noire Dame 14-2, 

Navy woun<i up on the short end of 
the statistics but on the long end of a 
20-14 .score again.st favored Michigan. 
Quarterback Joe Tranchini (see hft i, 
as elusive as a cockroach on a kitchen 
floor, pa.ssed the Wolverines dizzy, toss- 
ing 37 yards to End Dick Zeinbrzuski 
for the winning touchdown with five min- 
utes to play. 

I'iit. another eastern power, wa.s not 
quite so fortunate, bowing 22-8 to Michi- 
gan Stale’s superior manpower and heft. 
State hugged the ground, threw only nine 
pa.sses. Observed Spartan Coach DuJTy 
Daugherty facetiou.sly: "We don’t need 
more pa.s.sing, just more completions.’’ 

Outweighed 30 pounds per man hut 
not outgamed, spirited lllinoi.s jammed 
up the inside, forced Ohio State to run 
outside, gave Coach Woody Hayes food 
for thought before his Buckeyes wore 
down the Illini 19-13. 

Dark hor.se Wisconsin moved along.side 
continued 


4TH WEEK LEADERS 

SCORING TD PAT FG PTS. 

Pete Hawkins, .Army 7 0 0 -12 

Howard Cook. Colorado 6 2 141 

Bill Patton, California 6 0 0 36 


RUSHING R yOS. AVG. 

Dick Bass. COP 53 562 10.6 

Hon Perkins. New Mexico 5i) 385 6.5 

Wray Carlton, Duke 60 326 4.7 

PASSING A C PCT. YDS.TO 

Bob Newman. Wash. St. 72 17 .6.)3 4X7 6 
Ileecp Whitley, Virginia 81 42 .519 497 3 
l.rfN' Gros-scup, Utah 74 40 .541 483 0 


TOTAX OFFENSE R 

Bill llolsolaw, Va. TiK-h 148 
Dick Bas-s. COP 562 

Reece Whitley, Virginia 61 


472 620 

32 614 

497 558 


TOTAL TEAM OFFENSE PIAVS 

Colorado 228 

Army 223 

COP 186 


ros. GAME AVG. 

1.347 449.0 

1.306 435.3 

1.273 124.3 


TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLAVS 

Auburn 135 

North Texas St. 207 

Mississippi St. 149 


YDS. GAME AVG. 

243 81.0 

544 136.0 

437 145.7 



A MAN’S SHAMPOO 


large unbreakable 
bottle 


that gets your hair cleaner— removes dandruff 
without removing natural oils! 


• Based on o new shampoo principle, mild, non-drying Old Spice 
Shompoo conditions scalp as if cleansi 

• Gives rich, man-sized lather! 


• Leaves hair more monogeoble — with a healthy sheenl 

• Unbreakable, spill-proof plastic bottle — safe to use anywhere! 



SHAMPOO FOR MEN 


SHU LTO N 


OTOilablc Conada 



FOOTBALL’S 4TH WEEK ronlitlUrd 

Ohio Stalo, N'orfhwestern and Iowa in 
the Bis Ten race, making capita! of Pur- 
due’s errors to roll to an easy 31-6 vic- 
tory. Brash young Northwe.stcrn. with 
Sophomore Quarterback Dick Thornton 
{nee brliiiri .showing the way, stormed 
69 yards in the final minutes to edge 
Minnesota 7-3, while Iowa hit defense- 
less Indiana hard and often to win 34-13. 

Missouri found prosperity hard to take 
and blew a 19-point lead before losing to 
.SMli 32-19. The top three; 

1. OHIO STATE 0.0) 

2. WISCONSIN (3-0) 

3. MICHIGAN STATE (S-O-D 

THE WEST 

Oregwn found an ofTenso named Willie 
West, who romped 66 yard.s in the open- 
ing minutes, to match it.s air-tight defense 
and bulled past use 25-0 into first place 
in the PCC. 

Coach Jack Curtice, who has long 
claimed that football was for fun and 
laughs but has had little occasion for 
either since he arrived at Stanford, was 



NEW FACES OF THE WEEK: Northwest- 
ern Quarterback Dick Thornton (lefh 
scored in last minute to beat Minnesota 
7-3: Vince Matlhew.s, another i|uarter- 
baok, emerged from anonymity of Texas 
bench, fired drive that upset Oklahonta. 

beginning to chuckle again after his thrice- 
trounced Indians l>eat Wa-shington 22-12. 

('aiifornm'H Joe Kapp put on anoth- 
er dazzling show for the home folks with 
his ball handling and passing in a 36-21 
victory over Utah. 

Oregon State and UCLA were licking 
their wounds after tllLs with outsiders. 
Wyoming, the class of the Skyline Con- 
ference, gave a thumping to lack- 
luster Oregon Stale; although UCLA Knd 
Dick Wallen snared 10 of Tailback Don 
Ivong’s passes, Florida beat the disor- 
ganized Bruins 21-1-1. 

COP'.s Dick Ba.ss wa.s at it again (see 
paye 75 1, battering and slithering his 
way to one touchdown and 135 yard.s in 
less than half a game as the undefeated 
Tigers routed Hrigham )oung 26-S. 

E<iually at home on the grouml and in 
t he air, the Air Force kepi its string going, 
zooming past Colurudo Slate 36-6. The 
top three: 

1. COLLEGE OF PACIFIC O-0| 

2. OREGON STATE (2-2) 


RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 

WISCONSIN VS. IOWA 

A battle between the .Midwest's 
two best (]uarterbHck.s, Wisonsin's 
Dale Ilackburt and lowa'.s Handy 
Duncan, but the Badgers have the 
stronger defense. WISCONSIN. 

PURDUE VS. MICHIGAN STATE 

Purdue has a tendency to make too 
many mistakes, and the Boilermak- 
ers can’t afford even one against 
the alert Spartans. Dean Look's 
running and greater depth make 
the choice MICHIGAN STATE. 

MICHIGAN VS. NORTHWESTERN 

Northwestern’s surprising Wildcats 
have* chewed up three straight op- 
ponenl.s, but the.v don’t have the 
manpower to hold Michigan’s mul- 
tiple offense. .MICHIGAN. 

AUBURN VS. GEORGIA TECH 

.Auburn doesn’t score much but 
neither does the opposition. Gccjrgia 
Tech’s wide-open stuff won’t be 
good enough to dent the big and 
fust Tiger line. AUBUHN. 

KENTUCKY VS. LSU 

Kentucky’s pass defense needs 
mending, but the Wildcats have 
good backs and will be a real test 
fur unbeaten LSU. Becau.se this 
game is in Baton Rouge— a shade 
to I,SU. 

NORTH CAROLINA VS. MARYLAND 

This is one Coach Jim Tatum likes 
to win, and he will have his sturdy 
Tar Heels fin'd up for Maryland, 
which sputtered badly again.st Tex- 
as A&M. NORTH CAROLINA. 

SMU VS. RICE 

Rice has como up with a fine passi-r 
in A1 Harman, but the SMU line 
gives Don Meredith better protec- 
tion, so I have to pick the Mus- 
tangs to make the OwLs blink. SMU. 
use vs. CALIFORNIA 
California’s Joe Kapp is the best 
quarterback I have seen this year. 
He passes, runs and manipulates 
the Bear attack with finesse and 
will be too much for USC to handle. 
CALIFORNIA. 

OREGON vs. WASHINGTON STATE 

Oregon has the defense to control 
Washington State even if Bob New- 
man is healthy again. OREGON. 
PENN STATE VS. BOSTON U. 

This NCAA telecast game will be 
my assignment on NBC-TV, and it 
should be a good one to watch. I 
won’t pick a winner. The question 
here is: Can BU’s fine offense score 
against rough, tough Penn State? 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS; 

S RIGHT; 3 WRONG 
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SCOREBOARD 


A roundup of the sports 
information of the week 


FOR THE RECORD 


lASCBALL-A/eH- YORK YASKEBS owr A/iV 
uaNitrfr Hraet*, I gamr* lo S to u'ln WorUI Strie*. 
YOMtVK! GIANTS t gamt* lo D lo Irod Cham- 

f iDR Nixhiltlnu Liotii, JajHiH "Worid Sfrtn," 
okgo. 


BOATING ERNEST FAY. HowMn. U.S. SJ- 
mrler ehnmpion»hip. 

ALTON C. riERSON, yi»«iufoir»i. Md.. tSO- 
<•‘•■1. hgilroplanr national fhampiontkip, Inlrr- 
niilional Cup Kgtilla, Ellinbrlh Cilp, N.C. 
AU.KN COLLINS. Colninbui-. fnd.. CUm A 
rxnrihniif National Oulbnard Anxn. Dir. i 

itlofki intrrnalional rarn at Terre llaate, Ind. 
I'anl Kolb. Monroe. Mirh., 


BOXING -BOBBY BOYD. tlhronnd doririim orrr 
JitoiHy Heteham, rniddUtreighU, Chicago. 

IS.iAC LOGART. 10-round deeioion orer Rudell 
Sliirh, ytllrrutighln, New York dig. 

JOHNNY SAXTON, er-wetlerweighl champion, 
IO.rn.tnd decioion ocer Barrp Alliuon. Hnigokr. 

W<IM, 

KIYOSHI .MIURA, ti-round derision octr Leo 
Eepinosa, Orient bantamweight lille, Tokgn. 


CROSS-eoUNTRV — JOf/A/ KELLEY, Bimlon 

A.l. m-rn. .1SS-gd. Jersey City 1N.J.1 marathon 
fun. in i:ill:SS. Runner-up, Bab Carmen, Rillr- 
biirgh. 


DOG SHOWS I II. ATRRC HOT ROD Icackrr 
• n<\Hiel\ nu'Jift/ bti .Mrs. Arthur U. Benhnff Jr., 
CntonseilU, Sid., best-in-show, CahnsrilU KC 

EI.HKIV JUNGLE ipoinirr), owned by Robert 
ir<hJ«. Rochenler, national open phrauanl-uhaol- 
isg championship at Three llirrrs. S'. 

CH. FIELDSTREASI VALENTINE Uoy poo- 
dlc<, owneit bji .Up». Audrey Walls Krieh, Feeks- 
kill, N-Y.. besl-of-breerl. Washington (D.C.) Roo- 
dUCUb. 


GOLF ow U.S. with tie on l/t-hoU 

playoff round to win first worUI amateur golf team 
championship and Eisenhower Trophy, at St. 
Andrews, Scotland, 

TONY LB.MA. .Vopu. Calif., Idaho Open, with 

eS7 for 7t holes, at Twin Falls. 

HARNESS RACING— .USAOOII' AL: tlk.99J i- 
year-old coll pare, two I-m. heals in i:05 H‘S 
ilrack rscardt and i:oe .7 S, .Arden Downs, Il'mA- 
iNjIlort. Joe O'Brien, drlrer. 

BRDGUE H.ANUVBR: tlS,S9d Gay Acres Farm 
Trophy trot, two I-m. heals, in i:H7 I 5 and 
g:07 I/S, ArdsH Downs. Joe O'Brien, drieer 


HOCKtV -CHICAGO BLACK HAWKS, in onrn- 
tiitf week, won i, lied one lo lake lead in NHL. 
Moniteal was second, Boston third. 


HORSE RACiNO-f/R.Sr LANDING: tl5l,300 
I'hamoagne ^'<nilre». I m., in l:J9 i S, Belmont 
Rk. Eddie .Arcaro up. 

ROUND TABLE: tltS.HSli Hawlhorne GoU 
Cup, ill m., by frup/Ax, i« l:S9 i/5 '.track 
rrconl >. H'ifii* ^iAormairrr up. 

W.AfiHEAD: f57.IM .Manhallan IL, H4 m., by 
I .I 'i lengths, in t:t8 S/S, Belmont Rk. Eddie Ar- 
cara up. 

NEJI: SiS.OSO Grand .Vaiionni Sleeplechase H., 
ahnu! .1 I 8 m., by lengths, in S:fl6 ilraek rec- 
ordi, Belmont Pk. Rat Smilhwirk up. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS— DE- 
LANEY. Lyndhurst, N.J., lOil-mite miliuniii open 
rA.iiRpian*Aip rijfT. for second lime at l.anghorne 
iRti.' Speedway, with 7S-9i9 mph artrags. Run- 
ner-up: DuicA Hoag. Balh, N.Y. 

EDDIE S.ACHS, Center Vatlcg, Ra., 50-miU mid- 
west aprtRi rnr championship in Cheesman Offtn- 
haiiser u-i'rA HS.tlS mph aerrage, al Salem, Ind. 
CHUCK D.AIGli, Long Bench, Calif., iOJ.OS-mite 
Grand Rrir for sporls ears, in Scarab, at Rietr- 
sidr. Calif. 

JOHNNY THOMSON. Boyertown. Pa.. 6n-U\p 
Mikr .V<iMPnt .UeTnoridi rarr at Reading, Ra.. in 
aj.'iS.fiS to p;r(Ko/i» rJim-A L'S.-ir £a«i^R poini- 
«<-iipinp li/fp, 

ro)iti»UF</ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
< MiH, fu<OB*o«; 6 •M.£,Wfl»re»' 8 -U.P I 

10 - R«u<e'pKoio-Cu>op« 0 n, U.S. Airny, Olympic Commu 
ise. lot Ve 90 t Nnwi Buieov, TuilolOt, JOcLoyt Hod ol 
fomp. lA -John G. Zlminoriiion, A P.. An Kogeri 
Lot Aiigolot Timoi, Delroil Froa Prait, Nmlt lounl. 
»n.Mllwauli»« Jou'nal. Ira Coy Sooly.Donvar Poii 
15-£o'l Soubart Minneooolil tribune. A P.. lony 
Spino.DelrOil Free Pratt; 17 -Herb Schorfmon. 7t 
76 -drowmgi by A|oy: 27-AP.: 39-42 -Honion 
t. CorroM; 47— Virginia Krofl. 48 — Hamrich vOn de* 
Bede. 60 -Tha Miomi Herald: 64 — AnlKony Raviaili 
74.75--BillYoung.$on Francitco Chromcla. 86 Cm 
Moive, Bert Morgan. 68— Combi Prets Service. 



Treat 

your 

guests 

royally 


Only the best is good enough for their Majesties, 
your guests. . . In a frapjie, highball or on the rocks 
. . . the exquisite taste of Arrow Creme de Menthe 
makes any meal a dining success. 

ARROW LIQUEURS CORP . DETROIT 7. MICH. . 60 PROOF 


PROUDLY SERVE DELICIOUS 

rente cle Mentlie 


Cre 



World’s first fully automatic clock radio 


Com pad, fully nutemetic. Sleek 
new sis ling. I.tillawav circiut 
Bii/rer nlariii. l.nmimuit liaixb. 
Pink, aqua or liisier ivory. 


Iniiigini'. imi jii'i "pro'i ' ilic Inilion and ihc clock is 
set: Fiisi biiitoii (IcTt) is a lullaKat sleep switch. Press 
it and in i', iniiuiies volnine lovvcis and (he radio sliuls 
oil aniomaiiralK! Kach additional "press" adds 15 min- 
utes (up to one hour) . Remaining Imttons arc: 

"off." "radio" and "radio pins alarm." New too. i., 
I’hilco Slcndcr-.Sct .Stviing. Plus, an uncluttered dork 
lace wiilt lugger iliaii cvci luminous hands. .Atiiia or 
hisier i\or\ cabinet. See it at vour I'hilco tlcalei's 

LOOK AHEAD... OfiWPHILCO* 


.tfORTA II.I.USTHATISO OotobcT tO, tfSA II 





Tlif* man witli a ssense of propotlion knows that a Dry Mar- 
tini is uot a hooker of <iin or vodka. lie uses enough of the 
pale new Noilly I'rat French \erinonth to make its civilizing 
prc'sence felt. Kxtra dry and light by ntitiire, Noilly Prat will 
make yoiir cocktails come alive. Don't ever stir witliout it! 

BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S. A. 


faces in the crowd . . . 



DICK EI.I.IS. Army man- 
ter sersfpanl of Attle- 
boro. Mass., ran third 
in 40.000-m?ter crow- 
Pountry at Bern. Swit- 
zerland to help U.S. 
win five-nation pen- 
tathlon. help himself 
finish second with total 
S.041 points in contest. 



MAR.SHKI.IA STKPHF.N- 
80N, 15. won 293-ycar- 
old Newmarket Town 
Plate at Newmarket, 
England, although the 
youngest rider in the 
four-mile nice. Charles 
11 established and en- 
dowed the claiwic race 
in lt}(i(>. 



LKK PETTY. 42. iif Uan- 
dleman, N.(’.. despite 
his seventh-place finish 
in the Martinsville, 
Va. 200-mile NASCAR 
sweepstakes, earned 
enough pnint.i to win 
Crand National driv- 
er's championship for 
the .second lime. 


TOM COURTNEY', holder 
of 8»0-yard world rec- 
ord and 800-metcr 
Olympic champion, ac- 
cepted ansistunt track 
coach job at Harvard. 
Courtney, enrolled in 
business school, will 
work with old Army 
coach. Bill McCurdy. 



DAN ORLicil, former 

f Green Bay Packer end 

from Reno. Nev., set 
a world record in trap- 
shooting by dropping 
399 of 400 targets to 
take aJl-round cham- 
pionship of the Sahara 
Gun Club's fall tour- 
nament at Las Vegas. 


TRAVIS KERR, owner of 
4-year-nld hay. Round 
Table, entered colt in 
Hawthorne’s Gold Cup 
where $73,250 first- 
money ma<le Round 
Table riche.st horse in 
racing history with $1.- 
33(ii3f>4 total for three- 
year career. 








l.AVEKNK KATOR. Hail- 
ey. Idaho rider who 
won more than 1,000 
races in a 14-year ca- 
reer a-s jockey, received 
posthumous tribute as 
writers and broadcast- 
CTB elected him to Na- 
tional Jockeys Hall of 
Fame, Pimlico. 
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IF IT’S NEW, PLYMOUTH'S GOT IT! 



ANNOUNCm THE W PLYMOUTH Brings you new beauty, new features, and new FURY 


models at a new low price! Plus a new standard of performance with the New Golden Commando 395 Engine* I 
At Plymouth dealers now: Today’s best buy. ..tomorrow’s best trade! 




YOU ENJOY NEW SWIVEL SEATS (hal make 'S9 
Plymouth Sport Fury the easiest cat to gel In and out 
of. Front seats swing smoothly with you as you enter 
or leave. New Plymouth exclusive in the low-price field .' 


YOU GET INSTANT HEAT at finger-tip touch with new Pusti-Butlnn Healing YOU AVOID GLARE as new electronic 
and Ventilating Controls:4;. No waiting for warmth on frosty mornings in 'S9 Mirror-Malic rear-view mirror 4: auto- 
Plymouth! Teams with Plymouth's magic Push-Button Drive All buttons con- matically dims headlight dazzle from 

veniently grouped in an impressive new Master Control Center handy to your reach. ears behind. A great new safety advance. 




RELAX . . . this is the GENUINE! You can spot a wholesomeness 


of flavor in CABIN STILL. How it gets there, we don’t really know. May be 


our family way of genuine COPPER DISTILLING which creates our special 
Bourbon flavor. Or the KENTUCKY WEATHER-RIPENING 
that seasons it to a rare gentleness in airy, open-rick 
wooden warehouses. The important thing to you is to 
try it, if you want A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED 
IN LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
ONLY BY 



FAMILY DISTILLERS 
SINCE 1849 


91 Proof Kentucky Straight Sour Mash Bourbon 



COMING EVENTS 


October 17 lo October 

A2I limes are E.D.T- 


ir Color lelerision Television ■ Network railio 


Friday, October 1 7 

Its Ctiuvalo vs. MoMurIry. hvavivs. 10 rds.. Mud. 
• Sq. (lardfn. N«w York. 10 p.m. (KBC\ 

Saturday, October 18 

folloEP All-Slars V9. Now York Knirkorhopkera, 
Mad. Sq. Clardon. 

POOTBALL fCOLLECEl 
Arkansas at Texas fN». 

Auburn al (JeurK'u Tc'ph. 

Colorado al lowii SI. 

■ Duke at Notre Dame. 2:20 p.m. (ABC>. 
Hardin-.Simmon.s at Mississippi. 

Indiana at Ohio .St. 

Iowa at Wisconsin. 

Kcnlupky at LSI’ iMV 
Miehigan at Northweaterrt. 

.Vliohigan .SI. al 1‘urdup. 

■ Navy vs. Tulanc al Norlolk, 3 p.m. (Mutual). 
Oklahoma at Kanaas. 

Rice at Southern Methodist (N). 

Virginia at Army. 

Washington St. at Oregon. 

Weal Virginia at rittaburgh. 

(# Hegional games (.NBC).’* 


%: All-Star Golf, Peter Thomson vs. Arnold Palmer. 
Miami Beach. Fla., 5 p.m. in eueh time zone 
ABC'. 

Boston at Toronto. 

» Detroit at Chicogo, 2 p.m. (CBSl. 

New York at Montreal. 

HORSE RACING 

(•I Jockey Club Gold Cup. $75,000. Belmont. N.Y.. 
l:3U p.m. 'CBS!. 

The Gardenia. $.50,000, Garden State, N.J. 

I’ennsyivania National, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(through Oct. 2.5i, 

American Royal. Kansas City, Mo, (through 
Oct. 2B1. 

Sunday, October 19 

BASKETBAUL (PitOl 

ff Detroit at Syracuse iNBCh* 

FOOTBALL (PRO' 

»' Baltimore at Detroit (CBSl.* 

« Chicago Cardinals at New York (CBS).* 

'• Green Bay at Wa.shington (CBS'.* 

® Los Angeles al Chieago Bears (CBS).* 

®' 1‘itt.sburgh at Cleveland ICBS'.* 

« San Francisco at J’hiladelphia (CBS).* 

Boston at Chicago. 

.Montreal at New York. 

Toronto at Detroit. 

(?■ Koller Derby. New York, 3:30 p.m. (ABC). 

Moyiday, October 20 

GOLF 

Canada Cup Matches. Mexico City. Mexico 
(through Oct, 231. 



Extra-rich skin care lather lets you 


Tuesday, October 21 

BASKETBALL iJ-’RO EXHIBITION) 

Stokes Benelit Games: 

Btiston vs. St. I-ouis; Detroit vs. Cincinnati at 
HORSE RACING 

The Hilltop trot, $100,000. Yonkers, K.Y. 

Wednesday, October 22 

BASKETBALL ll’RO) 

Cincinnati ut Minneaiiolis. 

BOATING 

Sahara Cup, unlimited hydros. Lake Mead, 
Nfv. (alao Oct. 2.31. 

BOXING 

tlrlegii vs. Jordan, wellers, 10 rds , Long Beach. 
Calif., 10 p.m- (ABC.i. 

HORSE RACING 

Temple Cwathmey Steeplechase, $50,000, Bel- 
mont, N.y, 

Thursday, Odoh(T 23 

BASKETBALL iPRO) 

Detroit at SI. Louis. 

Boston at Detroit. 

Chieago at Montreal. 

HORSE RACING 

The Spinster, $50,000, Kecneland, Ky, 

* See local listing 


shave closer without irritation! 


Close shaves make your skin sore? 

Why let them ? Get Noxzema’s famous 
skin care formula in this medicated 
instant shaving lather. Rxtra-rich. 

Sets up whiskers so they don’t snag. 

No sting, no skin irritation — thanks 
to famous Noxzema skin protection. 

You get up to 50% more lather from 
Noxzema — so it saves you money. You 
know you’re getting the exclusive 
Nox 2 Mjma medication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. Get Noxzema today! 

Also available in Brushless and Lather. 

NOXZEMA the only medicated “comfort-shave!” 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF: 


ORDINARY LATHERS can't NOXZEMA LATHER holds 
hold pencil up. Oiten let uo whiskers as it does 
your whiskers droop, too, this pencil. Extra-rich, 
So razor snags, pulls- No skin irritation even 
irritates skin. when you shave close. 
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VICTORY for Army was due largely to its captain, Pete 
Dawkins, who led teammates to 14-2 win over Notre Dame 
and was borne off the field by 450 West Point first class- 
men as the historic series again reached a temporary hiatus. 



CONFUSION OF UCLA players is evident as Back Jim Steffen 
is smeared in 21-14 loss to Florida. Just before game time 
Bruins learned that Head Coach George Dickerson, the late 
Red Sanders' replacement, had suffered a nervous breakdown. 





COMEUPPANCE for Oklahoma brought this grin to face of Texas 
Coach Darrell Royal as he was carried off the field by Guard H. G. 
Anderson (left) and Center Dan Petty following their 15-14 victory. 
For the previous six years the Sooners had been mauling the Texans. 



EFFICIENCY highlighted the methodical performance of Michigan 
State in its 22-8 wdn over previously unbeaten Pitt. Here State Half- 
back Art Johnson (301 bulls through a gaping hole provided by 
MSU’s powerful line to score two-point conversion on a pitchout. 



SATISFACTION Covered the features of Wisconsin’s 
Dale Hackbart after he scored Badgers’ second TD 
against previously undefeated Purdue. W'isconsin 
poured it on and humbled the Boilermakers 31-6. 



ACCELERATION befitting the jet-age U.S. Air Force propels Falcon Half- 
back Jim Kerr on his way to a touchdown against Colorado State. The un- 
defeated Air Force Academy, mistakenly predicted as being still a year 
away from big-time football, humiliated Colorado State 36-6 at Denver. 
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JUBILATION seized Northwestern As- 
sistant Coach Alex Agase and Quarter- 
back Dick Thornton after last-minute 
victory over Minnesota by a 7-3 score. 



UPSET was in air as Ohio State Tackle 
Dick Schrafrath dumped Illinois Back 
Don Grothe after a short gain. Under- 
dog mini got close, but OSU won 19-13. 



COMMOTION of Navy linemen blurs 
efforts to stop Michigan’s Fred Julian, 
who romps 15 yards. Navy regrouped 
and rallied for spectacular 20-14 win. 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


COMEUPPANCE 
IN DALLAS 

Texas vengeance after years of Oklahoma mistreatment was the 
biggest but not the only spectacular neiva of a hectic football 
treekend. There iras retribution in South Bend as a brave young 
Army team outplayed Solve Dame and achieved an even split in 
the tiro-year revival of this highly charged rivalry. In Michigan 
the blessings were mixed: Savy demonstrated to the I’niversity 
of Michigan that air pnirer is a vital element in a sailor's arsenal: 
Michigan Slate salvaged regional pride by repulsing previously 
undefeated Pittsburgh. Anyone who saw these games or the 
games captured in the pictures on the left wilt understand the 
pleasures our “Field and Campus” correspondent describes below. 


by ROY TERRELL 

A fter six agonizing years Texans 
. need no longer avert their eyes. 
Last Saturday afternoon a long-over- 
due account was settled in the Cot- 
ton Bowl at Dallas. Texas beat Okla- 
homa 15-14, thereby righting all the 
injustices of the recent past. 

Football is more than a game in 
Texas; it is a way of life. The humil- 
iation which Oklahoma has piled on 
Texas at the annual game in the Cot- 
ton Bowl in recent years can be com- 
pared with the memories of Santa 
Ana and the Alamo. Maybe even 
worse. It is one thing to lose honora- 
bly to a foreigner but something else 
when treachery plays a part. Okla- 
homa, during those past six years, was 
beating Texas with Texans. 

Until Bud Wilkinson’s formula for 
football victory first began to flour- 
ish at Oklahoma in 1952, this rugged 
old southwestern rivalry had been a 
mighty one-sided affair. Texas had 
won 30 and lost only 14 against the 
rivals from across the Red River. 
From the time of the Texas victory 
in 1951, however, until last Saturday, 
Oklahoma won 68 of its 72 games and 


beat Texas without serious difficulty. 
One way the Sooners accomplished all 
this was by employing some of the fin- 
est athletic talent raised in Texas. On 
this year’s Oklahoma roster, for in- 
stance, 21 come from Texas, eight of 
them members of the first two teams. 
The Texas football fan does not ap- 
preciate his own kith and kin going 
abroad— and then returning to help 
humiliate the home folks. 

Well, all that was ended on Satur- 
day— and perhaps something more. 

Only a week before, when Oregon 
scared the Sooners silly before bow- 
ing 6-0, there had been an indication 
that perhaps Oklahoma’s reign was 
coming to an end. Not that Okla- 
homa will lose again in 1958, for prob- 
ably it will not. But no longer will it 
take a great team to beat the Big 
Red. only a good one playing reason- 
ably inspired football, and last Sat- 
urday in Dallas this was just what 
happened. Texas, W'hich has now won 
four straight games, is hardly a great 
football team. It is, however, a very 
good one and boy, can it get tough. 

“We don’t have the speed to be 
eonlinued on page 74 


BREAKING UP THE BRAVES 


GAME 

GAME 

GAME 

GAME 

GAME 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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MASTERFUL MR. SPAHN 
BURDETTE, BRUTON AND 7 RUNS 
THE POINT OF SOME RETURN 
TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 
STENGEL DEFIES THE ODDS 


GAME n SAD END FOR 
D MASTER SPAHN 


AT the close of our account of the 
jfx fifth game of the 1958 World 
Series last week we said: 

“Casey was still down, three games 
to two. He had an almost impossible 
job ahead, but his head was up and 
his voice was loud, and he was smiling 
as he headed for Milwaukee.” 

Everyone tolerated Casey Stengel’s 
brave smile and admired his cour- 
ageous tone of voice, but no one 
really believed that he and his New 
York Yankees had a chance. In fact, 
a good part of the sixth game went 
by before the onlookers began to real- 
ize that Stengel was not only defying 
the odds (which insisted that he had 
only the barest hope of winning the 
Series), he was changing them. 

Warren Spahn, who had been su- 
perb in the first game of the Series and 
invincible in the fourth, was pitch- 
ing against Stengel’s Yanks again. 


for the third time in six games. By 
the second inning he had a 2-1 lead 
—which should have been greater 
except for some fairly stupid base 
running on Milwaukee’s part— but 
in the sixth inning, Spahn, perhaps in 
subconscious reaction to his team- 
mates’ failure to supply him with 
just a little better lead, just a small 
cushion, gave up the tying run to 
the Yankees on two hits, an error 
and a long fly ball. 

Now it became suddenly obvious 
that Spahn, the master, was laboring, 
and that Stengel, no longer the un- 
derdog, was pressing him. Still Spahn 
pushed on, through the seventh and 
eighth and. finally, the ninth. He 
certainly had done all that anyone 
could have asked. He had pitched 
nine innings and had given up only 
two runs. Now, if they could score 
just once, the Braves could win the 


World Series in the last of the ninth. 
Instead, three Braves struck out suc- 
cessively, dismally, depressingly, and 
Spahn lost the game to the first Yan- 
kee up in the 10th, Gil McDougald, 
who hit a home run. 

He lost another run later in the 
inning, and the Braves scored one at 
last, uselessly, in their half of the 
10th, but the game really ended on 
McDougald’s home run, Milwaukee 
Manager Fred Haney took Spahn out 
before the inning was over, and as 
the pitcher walked to the dugout 
with his brisk, athletic stride, his 
head down, the crowd in County 
Stadium rose and enveloped him in 
a huge, warm, appreciative roar of 
applause. It was only a baseball 
game, of course, only a childish pas- 
time turned into adult amusement, 
but this was a moment to remember, 
this salute to a great pitcher in the 
time of his bitterest defeat. 

As for Casey Stengel, the situa- 
tion had changed. He was still smil- 
ing, but this time the onlookers 
could appreciate why. The odds fav- 
ored him now. 
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ADAGIO OF VICTORY IS FINAL DANCE ON CENTER STAGE BY YOGI BERRA AND PITCHER BOB TURLEY. YANKEES' BIGGEST HERO 


GAME rj the wreck of 
I ALL THE BRAVES 


AND SO, unbelievably, the Series 
came down to a seventh game. 
There would be no ifs in this game, 
no tomorrow. 

Attention focused on Casey Sten- 
gel. He had never given up in this 
Series, not even in the disastrous 
fourth game in Yankee Stadium when 
excruciatingly bad outfielding ruined 
Wliitey Ford’s fine pitching. That 
wa.s the day he ran up the dugout 
steps, clapping his hands, shouting at 
his ballplayers, trying to keep them 
ali%’e. That was the day that ended 
with the Yanks down, three games to 
one, and defeat in the Series all but 
certain. 

But Stengel had rallied his team 
and had come back with two victo- 
ries to tie the Series at three-all. Now 
all he had to do was win one more 
time. Faced with this problem, was 
he tense, worried? Writer-Reporter 


Les Woodcock reported on the pre- 
game scene in County Stadium: 

“The sky was grey as Casey Sten- 
gel took his familiar position in the 
Yankee dugout about an hour and 
a half before the game started. Of 
course he was mobbed by reporters 
and, of course, he monopolized the 
conversation. For a man facing one 
of the most crucial games of his ca- 
reer, he seemed perfectly at ease as he 
talked and talked and talked. He 
talked about an umpire’s decision the 
day before. He talked about post- 
season trades. He talked about Yogi 
Berra playing golf. He talked about 
Ryne Duren and his glasses. He talked 
about ex-Yankees like Cerv, Jensen, 
Triandos, and how good they are 
now. He mentioned another ex-Yan- 
kee, ‘Look at Burdette, too. He 
pitches pretty good. I hope he doesn’t 
today.’ 


"He talked about Roy Sievers and 
Lou Skizas and Ted Williams. He 
talked about hitting. He talked about 
Don Larsen and how well he could hit 
and what a good first baseman he 
might make. He talked about the 
scouting reports he had received on 
the Braves. He joked about his line- 
ups for the day (he’d made out a 
couple and when they accidentally 
fell from his pocket to the bench he 
grabbed them up quickly, saying, ’I 
don’t want you fellas to see the names 
I juggled around’). Of the game, the 
vital seventh game, he said: T feel 
better than I did earlier in the Series. 
I’m glad it went this far. My boys 
felt pretty good the last few days. 
Now they’re either going to have a 
good winter or a bad winter. It de- 
pends in five hours.’ 

“The sun came out at 12:05 as 
Stengel was talking. The sky bright- 
ened. and the few clouds overhead 
eventually drifted away during the 
game.’’ 

Casey was rela.xed, but the game 
itself was very tense until the eighth 
continued on page 7S 




SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Kim Massie 

One Man’s Way 
to Reach the Summit 


Climber James McCarthy 

rri'> anyone not well acquainted with the advanced 
- 1 - techniques of mountiiineering, Climber James Mc- 
Carthy, an NYU undergraduate of Port Washington, 

New York, shown in the picture on the opposite page, 
would seem to have reached the end of his ropes and be 
hung up now like a giant spider in his own web, with 
little chance of going higher or getting back down. Ac- 

picks the tough spots on 

tually, 25-year-old McCarthy, a climber of seven years' 

easy hills near home to 

experience, is in no trouble at all. 1 le is attacking a diffi- 

prepare himself for real tests 

cult 0 %’^erhang and, using the common methods and tools 
of the sport, hius the situation well in hand. As the pic- 

on big mountains of the world 

tures on the following pages show, McCarthy has moved 
carefully and deliberately out under this ledge by driv- 
ing pitons into the rock. McCarthy in.serts into the snap 
link in each piton light, ladderlike stirrui)s in which he 
can stand and get purcha.se to work farther out and up 
the overhang. As he progresses outward, he is guyed up 
by two tension ropes which are handled by an unseen 
companion 40 feet below. 

This overhang pre.sents the sort of problem any ad- 
vanced climber might face on any number of imj)osing 
mountains around the world. This particular overhang, 
however, is merely an unusually tough formation Mc- 
Carthy found in the old, worn-down Shawangunk Moun- 
tains near his home. McCarthy spends many weekends 
in this area hunting out interesting problems that help 
keep him fit for the tougher tests he gets during the 
summers climbing the Dolomites, the French Alps and 
the Rockies. “Any hard climb anywhere,” McCarthy 
points out, “is preparation, and even in such small moun- 
tains it is an end in itself, enjoyable for its own sake.” 


BRACING himself in the stirrups he has strung from pitons 
hammered into a high ridge of the Shawangunk Mountains, James 
McCarthy begins to work his way up the sheer face of an overhang. 
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DANGLING IN SPACE, his only support the spider’s web of ropes and 
stirrups he has firmly pitoned into rock, high-angle specialist McCarthy edges 
way carefully out under ceiling of six-foot overhang. This particular climb is 
considered the most difficult in the 200- to 250-foot high cliffs which, for a 
three-mile stretch, afford some of the toughest rock climbing in the U.S. 







ROUNDING OVERHANG, McCarthy 

lets foot hang free before pounding in pitons in 
preparation for last, deliberate stage of rock climb. 


AT REST AT LAST, McCarthy looks like a 
Gothic gargoyle on a cathedral spire. “Climbers,” 
he says, “are people who relax in thin pasitions.” 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Eastward, Ho! 

■pBMBMBBB our telling you about 
Nancy Boeseke, the pretty 
blonde airline stewardess who stopped 
in to ask our advice because she had 
just been assigned to help fly the Y an- 
kees to Milwaukee and didn’t know 
anything about baseball? Well, now 
she knows all about baseball, and she 
popped in again last week to tell us 
about it. We had to interrupt Nancy 
in the midst of a pretty technical dis- 
cussion of Casey Stengel’s field strat- 
egy to ask about her trip home with 
the Yanks. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘it was quite a 
flight. Oh, my, I wish you’d had a 
reporter on board.” As Nancy de- 
scribed the victorious return of the 
new world champions from the scene 
of their triumph we began to see what 
she meant. 

The Yanks wasted no time getting 
back to the plane after the seventh 
game was over. Nancy, who had to 
leave County Stadium in the midst of 
the critical eighth inning, was scarce- 
ly settled in her galley when the boys 
came streaming across the tarmac. 
“At first they all just seemed sort of 
tired and glad to relax.” The big 
DC-7 was barely airborne, however, 
when a subtle change began to be felt. 

Well up in the nose of the plane as 
it headed for New York was a small 
group of conservatives making the 
usual preparations for a nice, lazy, 
feet-up, head-back-on-the-reclining- 
seat type flight. Somewhere amid- 
ships, the middle-of-the-roaders clus- 
tered uncertainly, riffling an occa- 
sional pack of cards and awaiting 
developments. 

Toward the rear, in the neighbor- 
hood of Nancy’s galley, were the ebul- 
lients, led by Whitey Ford and Don 
Larsen. It was in this charged area 
that the first explosions were heard 


as Ford, Larsen and Nancy began 
popping the corks of the champagne 
thoughtfully stashed aboard by Unit- 
ed Airlines. 

Before a dozen bottles had been 
broached, the celebratory group was 
in full charge. Yogi Berra and Andy 
Carey promptly appointed them- 
selves assistant stewardesses to make 
sure that the remaining champagne 


was deployed to the best possible ad- 
vantage. “It was kind of confusing in 
the galley at times,” Nancy admit- 
ted. Meanwhile, scholarly, spectacled 
Ryne Duren moved up to take over 
the public-address system. 

In the midst of the rising confusion 
that followed, grizzled Elder States- 
man Casey Stengel was doing his 
fonlinned 



ROCKY: Who's this fella that’s blanketing onr space? 

avb: Just a bank president from California, but it’s a good thing, 

ifew York doesn’t vote this week. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


level best to maintain a gruff exterior 
as he sat in deep confab with the 
Yankee front office boss, George 
Weiss. Nearby, good-natured Mrs. 
Stengel was beaming happily at her 
romping foster children. 

Historians will probably never de- 
termine at precisely what moment 
Whitey Ford decided to set a match 
to the champagne cork he held in his 
hand and to decorate with the result- 
ant charcoal the face of his nearest 



neighbor. Within seconds of this de- 
cision, however, black beards, goat- 
ees, sideburns, mustaches and Me- 
phistophelean eyebrows were sprout- 
ing on all sides. Even old Casey’s dig- 
nity was soon buried beneath a coat 
of warpaint that included a huge dol- 
lar sign on each of the ruddy Stengel 
cheeks. 

‘‘They were just a wonderful, won- 
derful crowd,” said Nancy Boeseke as 
she recalled these heady events. We 
agreed in theory but, being Journal- 
ists by trade, we had to probe fur- 
ther. Wasn't there anything wrong 
with the Yankees? Well, yes, there 
was, Nancy finally admitted, only 
slightly crestfallen. 

‘‘What was it?” we asked. 


“W'ell,” said Nancy, “they’re most- 
ly all married.” 

Barbecue Battle (cont.) 

rpHE FIRST ROUND In the battle of 
the back^-ards reported here last 
week, which joined Anthony Vasco, 
the barbecuer of Marlow Height.s, 
Md., and his smoke-stifled neighbor, 
Mrs. Walter Johnson, was won by Mr. 
Vasco. Police Court Judge Grover Lee 
Small dismissed the warrant against 
Vasco on a technicality. 

The second round: Mrs. Johnson 
announced that she would ask the 
Health Department to bring charges 
against Mr. Vasco, the Health De- 
partment announced that it had no 
regulations covering barbecue grills, 
Mr. Vasco announced that he would 
.stage a smokeless— well, practically 
.smokeless— cookout for the Health 
Department. 

Service Academies cS* Football 

T ub widest point spread in sport, 
sometimes, is between the full- 
back and the Phi Beta Kappa. Pass- 
ing marks for athlete.s is an old coach- 
ing problem, and nobody faces a 
sterner version of it than the coaches 
at Annapolis and West I’oint. Army 
and Navy athletes may not take 
credit courses in fly casting or .social 
dancing. They may not even major 
in physical education. They study 
what everyone else does, and that in- 


They Said It 

GEORGE WEISS, general manager of the New York Yankees, denying re- 
ports that Yankee management is unhappy with Casey Stengel and wishes 
he would retire: “.4 barefaced lie, and you cun make (hut as strong us 
you like. Why. I just had lunch with Casey." 

BIRDIE TEBBETTs. resigned Cincinnati baseball manager now with the 
Milwaukee Brares as executive X'ice prc.sident: "Til net'er manage a major 
league club again. Tre had it. .And that you can bet your last dime on." 

BALTIMORE BOOKMAKER, informed (hat the city council was investigating 
the possibility of legalized off-track betting: "Right now, bookmaking is one 
of the businesses that anybody cati go into if he’s got the nerve and some 
^ood conncelions. It's small business. Il’s individual enterprise. There’s no 
overhead expense except maybe a pay-off now and then. Make it legal, and 
right away it gets to be just like running a store or a real estate office.” 


eludes a skull-cracking load of math- 
ematics, science and English. The 
service academies are hard to get into 
and hard to remain in once you get 
there, and the athletic staffs of these 
institutions have had to devise ways 
to meet their special problem. 

For Army, the solution is a six- 
week cram course. High school grad- 
uates of athletic promise are collected 
in a Cornwall, N.Y. prep school and 
stuffed with math and other oddi- 
ties. Then, glassy-eyed with knowl- 
edge, they are led off to their college 
entrance board exams. Partly as a 
result of this system. Army met and 
defeated Notre Dame last Saturday 
14-2. 

Annapolis does it differently. The 
Navy allots .$25,000 of its athletic 
receipts annually to help 30-odd high 
school athletes through a whole year 
of prep school. “We have found,” 
says Captain Slade Cutter, Navy's 
Director of Athletics, “that short- 
term cramming for the entrance 
exams doesn’t help. The boys will 
just flunk out later.” But a year of 
prep school helps quite a lot. In the 
opening lineup for last Saturday’s 
game (Navy 20, Michigan 14), six 
players were products of the Navy’s 
prep-school scholarship program, and 
the 44-man football squad includes 
25 of them altogether. On this ar- 
rangement Navy has built its recent 
football power. 

But a power failure seems to lie 
ahead. The Eastern College Athletic 
Conference, to which both Army and 
Navy belong, amended its State- 
ment of Principles and Policies re- 
cently. The effect of the amendment 
is to ban Navy’s year-long prep school 
program and to validate Army’s six- 
week cram session. Navy will not feel 
the effect until 1960, for the ECAC 
will allow the 31 boys now prepping 
under Navy sponsorship to enter the 
Academy next year— if they can pass 
the entrance exams. 

Columbian Preparatory School in 
Washington, D.C. is one of the two 
schools that take care of the Navy 
protfeg^s in no-nonsense fashion: two 
math courses: two English courses; 
a choice of trigonometry, chemistry 
or physics. “It's quite a bit harder 
than anything I’ve done before,” says 
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“All I ran say, he n'ouldn’l have been in such a fix had 
he used a fighting chair, 39-thread and a IZ/O reel.” 


Dick Kleinfeldt of Cincinnati, who 
plays left halfback for Columbian. 

The Navy's prep-school scholar- 
ship program actuallj' provides edu- 
cation for athletes, which a good 
many athletic scholarships virtuous- 
ly claim to do but don’t do very well. 
It fills in the gaps left by high-school 
teaching. Why, then, has the ECAC 
outlawed it? Well, the usual argu- 
ments against the Annapolis system 
run like this: 1) it is not the business 
of an educational institution to help 
applicants qualify for admission to 
it; 2) the “special problems” created 
by the high scholastic requirements 
of the service academies are becom- 
ing everybody’s problems as schools 
all over the country raise their stand- 
ards: and, most important to oppos- 
ing coaches, 3) post-high-school prep- 
ping gives boys an extra year of sea- 
soning in both study and sport. 

A resolution much like the ECAC's 
is now wailing for a vote in the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, whose rulings affect not only 
the Army and Navy but the Air 
Force Academy as well. NCAA offi- 
cials will meet next week in Chicago 
with representatives of the three 
service schools to discuss what con- 
cessions, if any, they may hope for 
if the NCAA amendment is passed 
at next January’s convention. The 
amendment itself permits conces- 
sions if a two-thirds majority of the 
NCAA Council approves. 

Well, now. . . . 

We have been keeping the tone of 
this exposition on the quiet side, be- 
cause it is a complicated issue and 
because a lot of facts have to be set 
down on paper before we can offer 
our conclusions. But now we would 
like to commend the following doc- 
trine to the NCAA in its coming de- 
liberations. 

In the United Slates of America— 
maybe not in England, France or 
some other countries, but in the 
United States of America— football 
is a rallying point for young men. 
Maybe someday, in this world of in- 
creasing specialization, the Army, 
Navy and Air Force can find their 
leaders of the future strictly the way 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (which plays no football) 


finds them, i.e., through their grades 
on college boards. When and if that 
time comes, we guess maybe West 
Point, Annapolis and Colorado 
Springs might want to give up foot- 
ball, too. But, meanwhile, good serv- 
ice academy football is part of the 
American competitive tradition, and 
we Would like to see the academies 
continue to play national schedules 
with fair chance of .success, and con- 
tinue thereby in some direct degree 
to enlist their share of the country’s 
able and vigorous young men, wheth- 
er football players or not. 

If the service academies find that 
they need to give prep-school help to 
young men who can now play good 
football and will later make good offi- 
cers, let the NCAA continue to give 
them the chance. 

10-year Plan 

UUOH Goodson, the rather clubby 
but game chairman of the yacht- 
ing group which built the unfortu- 
nate Hceptre, said the other day that 
the British would be back — possibly 
in 1961. The alarming thing. Good- 
son said, was that the best yachting 


brains in Britain had been combed to 
produce an America’s Cup winner, 
but to no avail. 

The other day the same thought 
occurred to a pair of Australian 
brothers, Frank and John Livingston. 
The Livingston brothers were pack- 
ing up their gear in their room at 
New York’s Gotham Hotel, getting 
ready to hop home down under after 
the latest of two circumnavigations 
of the globe in search of ideas which 
might lead them to the possession of 
that most elusive of sailing trophies. 

The Livingstons, a middle-aged 
team of bachelors who own extensive 
pastoral and timber lands and run 
Texas-like numbers of cattle on their 
family stations, exude an air of trav- 
eling Highland chieftains, an effect 
which is heightened by brother John’s 
inclination toward striding majesti- 
cally up and down the deck of the 
family yacht while playing a wild 
Scots skirl on the bagpipes. Their 
visit to New York followed their at- 
tendance at the cup races at New- 
port, and was serious business. 

“We conducted what you might 
term a post-mortem,” said Frank. 

continued 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


■■\Ve spent one day with Olin Ste- 
phens, one day with Colin Ratsey 
and one day over at the Stevens In- 
stitute test tank. It’s all been most 
helpful, and most discouraging. We 
feel that the bloke who takes on the 
Americans had better do it damn 
slowly and damn carefully! They’re 
a strong bunch, <lon’t you know? The 
Japs tried it and look what happened 
to them— copped out!” 

"We’ve spent one whole year on 
nothing but this cup business,” said 
brother John. "Been around the 
world twice, talked to every de.signer 
in the busine-ss, looked at it from 
every angle, and where are we? 
Farther back than when we started!” 

"Wesaw one chap at Belfast,” said 
brother Frank. "He had an incredible 
design, nearly 100% perfect. Sup- 
posed to sail directly into the wind. 
It did, too. Just one thing wrong. 
Only worked when there was no 
breeze.” 

The brothers Livingston have been 
around boats for a good part of their 
lives. They’ve taken their yachts, all 
named Kurrewa (aborigine for "fast- 
running fi.sh”) in such major deep- 
water race.s as the trans- Tasman Sea, 
the Sydney-Hobart and. with their 
sister Emily aboard as cook, ilie Los 
Angeles to Honolulu. 

"We’re in dead earnest about a 
challenge, you know,” .said brother 
John. "But there’s much to be clari- 
fied. We had our lawyer ask the New 
York Yacht Club people what the 
word ‘constructed’ meant in the deed 
of gift of the cup. The club pas.sed a 
resolution saying it meant ‘designed 
and built’ in the challenging country. 
Still doesn’t tell us whether we might 
get an American designer to come to 
Australia. And I understand the Cu- 
bans are in the same, ah, boat.” 

"We’ve had a hell of a fright from 
what we saw at Newport, I don’t 
mind saying,” said brother Frank. 
"We’re tackling you 60% on engi- 
neering, you know, and you’ve got to 
be pretty good to keep up with Ste- 
phens and Rhodes and Hunt. 

"We’re coming back next August 
to watch your 12 meters race in the 
New York Yacht Club cruise. We’re 
just not going to be rushed. The only 
hope for a successful challenger is for 


him to take it steady— you appreciate 
that, don’t you?” 

"Yes,” said brother John, “we’ve 
got a 10-year plan. Either we’ll be 
here with a boat by then, or we'll bo 
too old to care.” 

(o Fly 11 mpk 

T HKy said it couldn’t be done, 
couldn’t be done, couldn’t be 
done. They were talking, you see, 
about the Custer Channel Wing 5, 
an airplane. And they meant it 
couldn’t lly. Well, never mind about 
them. The Custer Channel Wing-5 
can fly, and Mr. Willard R. Custer 
was showing us movies the other day 
that proved it. 

Not only can the CCW-5 fly, Mr. 
Custer was spieling, but it can fly 11 
mile.s an hour or 200 mile.s an hour, 
depending. And it will take off in a 
span of 90 feet. Just the thing, said 
Mr. Custer, an energetic man of 59, 
for contract-jumping football coaches 
who would be off and away at the 
JO-yard line. Mr. Custer slowed down 
to 11 mph to introduce his partner in 
Channel Wing airplane.*?, Mr. Joe W. 
F'razer. Mr. Custer, who quit school 
at 13 and formulated the channel- 
wing principle in 1939, has never 
made anything before this except 
horse-shoes for his father, a blacksmith 
in Hagerstown, Md. Mr. Frazer has 
made all manner of things, including 
Jeeps and Kaiser-P’razer cars. 

Mr. Custer was showing his movies 
in Mr. Frazer’s Ea.st Side Manhattan 
apartment. Mr. Frazer’s walls are 
heavy with sconces and paintings, 



A golf ball Tex had never seen; 
lie thought it looked like fun. 
He wiped his favorite iron clean 
And shot a hole in one. 

—Stuart Briton 


and his bookshelves contain U'/ncs of 
France and the poems and plays of 
W. B. Yeats. "Mr. Custer told me his 
organizational problems and I decided 
to help.” said Mr. Frazer, ea.sing him- 
self into a brocade chair. 

Certainly, Mr. Custer’s problems 
wore manifold. "They’ve been calling 
me a darned fool for 19 years,” he 
said with feeling. “When I was a 
young man, I saw the wind one day 
blow the roof off a barn. The good 
Lord never built a runway for a barn 
roof, I told myself, and for 14 years I 
scratched my head trying to figure 
out how He got that roof to fly. Then 
one day I realized He had shot the 
wind over the roof rather than shoot- 
ing the barn down a runway. That’.s 
what the channel wing does. Brings 
the wind to the wing instead of the 
other way around. So I mortgaged 
the house and started designing.” 

The channel wing Mr. CusUtr in- 
vented looks like a U, or like one of 
the horseshoes he used to make. The 
engines face the rear and draw “tor- 
nadoes” of air over the barn roof — 
over the wing, rather. Up goes the 
CCW-5. "The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration told me it wouldn’t 
fly,” said Mr. Custer, "and when it 
did they said I had to put more wing 
on it. I did but it’s just for looks. The 
CCW-5 is the greatest advance in 
aviation since the Wright Brothers,” 
said Mr. Custer, and he pounded hia 
fi.st in his palm. "You'll see.” 

Whatever it is, early next year 
everybody will see, for the CCW-5 
will go into production in Canada. 
The custom Custer wings will be at- 
tached to the conventional fuselage 
of a Bauman Brigadier, and fitted 
with two 160-hp Continental engines. 
"The whole thing will sell for $55,- 
000,” said Mr. Frazer, returning from 
a long long-distance telephone call. 
"But it will outperform comparably 
priced private planes, I’ll tell you. 
Why just imagine,” continued Mr. 
Frazer with growing enthusiasm, "a 
fisherman can put pontoons on his 
CCW 5 and set her down on any little 
lake. Just think, a hunter can put 
skis on his CCW-5 and bag himself a 
timberwolf. This thing,” said Mr. 
Frazer as Mr. Custer nodded vigorous 
assent, "will be the Jeep of the Air!” 
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PIUS CONGRATULATES ITALIAN BASKETBALL PLAYER AFTER 1055 DEMONSTRATION OP THE GAME IN ST. PETER'S SQUARE 

REQUIEM FOR A FRIEND 


T his magazine’s half decade of 
existence looms but insignificant- 
ly in time and portent beside the 
long and fruitful life of the sports 
lover shown here. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the years we shared with His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, this maga- 
zine was more than once privileged to 
illumine its pages with the light shed 
by this most modern and sympa- 
thetic of Popes on the field of its own 
particular preoccupation. 

The world of sport as such is not 
and can never be the major concern 
of the Holy See. yet Pius XII time 
and again proved his right to the 
title, friend of sport. An enthusiastic 
swimmer and horseman in his younger 
days, he lent the full prestige of the 
papacy to Italy’s postwar sports re- 
nascence. As ardently as any other 
Italian sportsman and patriot, he 
looked forward to Rome’s welcome of 
the world’s greatest athletes in the 


1960 Olympiad. He was, incidentally, 
the first Pope to install a gymnasium 
in the Vatican itself. 

Pius XII’s reflections on sport, 
many of which we were able to share 
with our readers, were invariably lit 
by the understanding of one who saw 
in the clean pursuit of sport some- 
thing more than mere recreation in 
the popular sense of the word. “Pow- 
er and. harmony, order and beauty, 
effort, victory and the renown of 
achieving a record . . . these are the 
ideal goals longed for by every ath- 
lete,’’ said the Pontiff three years ago 
this month. “Technique alone not 
only impedes the acquirement of 
those spiritual boons which sport has 
for its aim to achieve hut, even when 
leading to victory, satisfies neither 
him who employs it nor those who 
watch. Whenever there is a question 
of human activity, the spirit must 
predominate over technique.’’ 


Now that Pius XII is gone, we at 
Sports Illustrated would like to 
think that we shared with him not 
only a brief coexistence but a deep 
respect as well for the idea that sport 
corresponds to important elements in 
spiritual man; elements that must 
neither be devalued in principle nor 
debased in practice. Here, in Pius’ 
own words, are some standards to 
strive for: “Loyalty that excludes 
taking refuge in subterfuges, docility 
and obedience to the director charged 
with the training of the team, the 
spirit of self-renunciation when one 
has to fade into the background to 
further the interests of the team, 
fidelity to obligations undertaken, 
modesty in victory, serenity in ad- 
verse fortune, patience toward spec- 
tators who are not always moderate 
. . . and in general that chastity and 
temperance recommended by the an- 
cients themselves." end 
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AM IS HIS NAME. HE IS THE SHENANDOAH'S LATTER-DAY STONEWALL 
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‘WATCH OUT FOR ELMER’ 


AFTER PRACTICE, ELMER AND JO ANN MEET 



I N' hiRh srhnol football cirolos in 
the Sliencmdoali \'a(ley this fall 
the grapevine word is, "Watch out 
for Elmer” — Klmer Lam, that is, of 
Klktoji High. And ihi- chances are 
good tliat. as you read this, college 
football scouts are packing valises 
(and cari)etbagsl for reconnaissance 
mission.s into the valley. Wedged be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and Massanui- 
ten mountains of \'irginia. they will 
find the tov\'n of KIkton fpop. 1,500). 
AjkI in Elkton, living on the lip of 


a nx'k quarry with the sifting lime- 
stone dust and his widowed grand- 
mother, i.s Elmer. And Elmer can 
play football in that \'alley about 
a$ well as Stonewall Jark.son could 
whip Yankee.s. 

Not that Klmer Roy Luni, a well- 
routided boy, make.s anything big nut 
of football. Whe)i autumn comes to 
Elkton he just plays. And the 121 
points he has .scored or set up in the 
fir.st five games for Elkton High this 
year are merely what comes of his 


playing. Other times he is fully con- 
cerned with the other particulars of 
his 1 b-vear-olil, fi-foot 1-inch, lfi5- 
pound existence. Elmer’s steady girl 
friend, Jo .Ann Monger, is a cheerful 
cheerleader who lets Elmer buy her 
Tepsi-Colas and hamburgers after 
school. She wears his class ring (sip-e 
9 ' ) on her size fi finger, and he wears 
liers on a chain. Elmer maintains a 
good B average so he can go to college 
next fall /Elmer and two girls are all 
there is to French 1 1 at Elkton). And 
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he is assistant business manager of 
the yearbook and president of the 
Monogram Club. He has also lettered 
in track, baseball and basketball. 

Last year there were 1-5 on the Elk- 
ton High football squad. This year, 
two days before the opener with a 
36-man team from Winchester, there 
were only 10— and four of those were 
converts from the marching band. 
Coach Gene Giuseppe had to make a 
room-to-room appeal to fill out the 
squad. But Halfback Lam tossed 


four touchdown passes over the heads 
of Winchester, ran one himself and 
kicked five extra points. The final 
score was 3.>0. The next opponent, 
Strasburg, duly warned, smothered 
Elmer’s receivers; so Elmer ran for 
three touchdowns and kicked two 
points to make it 32-0. The next week 
against Dayton it was 41-0, only this 
time Elmer scored all the points. 
“I couldn’t have done it without the 
blocking,” he said. Perliaps the scouts 
should look the whole team over. 


OLD NO. 22 SCORES AGAIN FOR ELKTON HIGH 
1 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


CHAMPAGNE AND 
TWEED AT BELMONT 

T hk $150,000 Champagne Stakes at New York’s Bel- 
mont I’ark, won last Saturday by f'irst Landing 
with Kridie Arcaro up, is a time-honored exhibition of 
the best of the country’s 2-year-olds. Coming as it does 
at first-frost time, it is also a moment when the casual 
camera can catch the fall clothes that are succeeding most 
impressively. The chatelaines of Turf and Field Club 
boxes put their stamp on a new line, a trend, a mode as 
they move from grandstand to paddock under Belmont’s 
dappling oaks, carrying with them the authority of the 
unmistakably well dressed. One of the most striking of 
them all is Mrs. Henry Ittleson Jr. ilefi). She was first 
photographed by Spokts Ii,i.ustr.ati:d at Belmont four 
falls ago, as was Mrs. Charlton Henry Ibeloin. Then, 
as now, their preference for the races was tweed, but 
tweed worn with a difference, turned and tailored in a 
new fashion by the couturier’s hand. This year’s tweeds 
reflect the shapes of this season’s fashion: large collars, 
often lavishly fur-trimmed; capes and jumper.s; abbre- 
viated jackets and the high waist of the Empire line. 


Photograph* by Nathan 



MRS. JOHN A. MORRIS Wears mink-collared, abbreviated Per- 
sian lamb jacket, matching pillbox with tweed dre-ss. Colors 
of husband’s racing stables are one of the country’s oldest. 


MRS. W. HORACE SCHMIDLAPP'S tweed 

tunic-jumper is worn over knit dress. 
Co.stume WU.S designed by Guy Laroche. 


LAURA LEONARD, in paddock with Robert 
Strawbridge of Philadelphia, wears a great 
cape with great collar of red Shetland tweed. 




MRS. CHARLTON HENRY'S Walking SUit 

i.s of black-and-bluc tweed with yoke 
repeating curve of the dramatic collar. 
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IN A SASKATCHEWAN STUBBLE FIELD, ALFRED COCHLAN WAITS FOR DUCKS 


AUTUMN HARVEST 


A utumn on the vast golden prairies of Saskatchewan is a time 
^of harvest and of plenty. Farmers work long days in the fields 
of yellow wheat, combines rumble along endless swaths of new- 
cut grain and ducks stir restlessly on watery sloughs and pot- 
holes. Once again, in the largest waterfowl nesting area in the 
world, the great migration south begins, repeating an ageless 
cj'cle of flight anil return. Millions of mallards, teals, pintails and 
baldpates lift skyward, leaving behind until spring tlie plains and 
marshes of their birth. And as they wing across Saskatchewan’s 
125,000 square miles of duck-shooting country, hunters like those 
shown here will reap still another of autumn's bountiful harvests. 

l‘liiitinir<jphM hy Virginiti Kraft 
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RETRIEVING A BIRD. Jill, a S-ycat-uld yel- 
low Labrador, patl(IIe.s through the weed- 
tilled waters of a slough near Wynyard, Sask. 


RECEIVING REWARD for 3 j<ib Well done, 
Jill is praised by owner and ardent Saskatche- 
wan hunter Dr. E. G. DeMots of Minot, N.D. 




RETURNING triumphant through 
a field of new swath and stub- 
ble, hunters Jim Irfntz ife/Zi of 
Bradenton, Fla., Barry Carson of 
Wynyard, Dr. DeMots with Jill, 
and Alfred Cochlan of Wynyard 
tote morning’s bag after shoot. 


RELAXING in comfort over hunt- 
ers’ breakfast and tall tales are 
E. L. Paynter, the province's Di- 
rector of Wildlife (left), Wayne 
Miller and Jack Needham of 
Wynyard, Dr. DeMots, Harold 
Pope of Wynyard and A1 Cochlan. 
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8CB JONES RECEIVES FREEDOM OF ST. ANDREWS FROM ERM>NEO PROVOST UNDER LATJN MOTTO.- “WHILE J BREATHE I HOPE" 

A CHAMPION RETURNS TO ST. ANDREWS 

I’hotograpli by Brian Sfed 

Scotland as nonplaying captain of the U.S. team in 
the first world amateur team championships ever 
held. St. Andrews responded by conferring on Jones 
“the Freedom of the City and Royal Burgh,’’ an 
honor which includes the right to dry his laundry on 
the sacred Old Course if he care.s to. Last American 
comparably honored: Benjamin Franklin in IT.oD. end 


J UST 28 YBARS AC.o. on liis way to an unparalleled 
sweep of the Open and Amateur golf titles of Britain 
and the U.S., an engaging young fellow from Georgia 
named Robert Tyre Jones met and memorably con- 
quered the Old Course at St. Andrews, Scotland. 

La.st week Bob Jones. 56 and hobbled with a spinal 
ailment that bars him from active golf, returned to 



KEEP IT A SECRET? iTot n's- We tell 

the story of, what makes Budweiser taste ^ 

so good right on the label,. Ever read it? 


ANHEUSCR.8USCH, INC. • ST. lOUIS • NEWARK • lOS ANGELES • MIAMI 





Non- tltPTp’K a fiiJl series of elcriani Impnlas, 
lurlitding the neic Sporl Sedan sfioirn here. 



ALL NEW 


It’s shaped to the new American taste 
with a lean, clean silhouette, crisp 
new contours, beautifully restrained 
accents. It brings you more spacious- 
ness and comfort. It has a bright new 
sheen — a new kind of finish that 
keeps its luster without waxing for 
up to three years. In fact, Chevy’s 
new right down to its tires! 


Never before has an automobile 
manufacturer made such sweeping 
changes two years in a row. 

The 1959 Chevrolet is more than 
new— it’s your kind of car. Shaped 
to reward your new taste in style. 
Designed to anticipate your desire 
for greater roominess and comfort. 
Engineered to bring you greater 
safety, economy, ease of handling 
and smoothness of ride. 


Chevrolet’s new Slimline design 
brings entirely new poise and pro- 
portion to automobile styling. In- 
side the new and roomier Body by 
Fisher you’ll find truly tasteful ele- 
gance, And you’ll see more through 
the big new Vista-Panoramic wind- 
shield that curves overhead. 

There’s much, much more. A 
new steering ratio makes handling 
easier. New suspension engineering 


’59 CHEVROLET 


ALL OVER 


AGAIN ! 


gives you a new, more stable ride. 

There’s a sweet new edition of 
TurbogUde*. A new, gas-stretching 
Hi-Thrift 6. New Safety-Master 
brakes. And with all that’s new, 
you’ll find those fine old Chevrolet 
virtues of economy and practi- 
cality. See this fresh new Chevy 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s. 
. . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

*Optionnl a( g^tra eogl 





Wknt Amfrica wants, 
America gels in a C/ievg/ 



The new Bel Air £-l>oor Sedan— like all '59 Chepies— 
rolls on stronger, safer Tyrex rord tires. 




Wolfschmidt 
has the secret 
of making 


t i 
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real vodka! 




This distinguished dog-about-town won’t tell. But one sip cleanest vodka ever to glorify a drink. Here’s a happy com- 
of Wolfschmidt will. The secret is in Wolfschmidt’s new, panion that remains incognito in almost anything liquid, 
exclusive refining process which gives you the clearest, There’s nothing so subtle, so satisfying as Wolfschmidt. 
GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. MADE FROM GRAIN. 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U. S. A. 


PREVIEW: HOCKEY 1958-59 


IT’S ALL MONTREAL 


PLAYERS, PLANS AND PROSPECTS 


The Canadiens will romp to 
another National Hockey 
League title, barring a miracle 

I F the Montreal Canadiens fail to 
win the National Hockey League 
race that is just getting warmly un- 
der way, they will know something 
of the embarrassment suffered by 
Thomas E. Dewey on that autumn 
morning in 1948. Dewey couldn’t 
lose, and neither can the 1958-59 Ca- 
nadiens. The other coaches in the 
league have already conceded the ti- 
tle to Hector (Toe) Blake’s swift pu- 
pils; the opposing teams are just 
scrapping for a crack at Montreal in 
the Stanley Cup playolTs. “This is 
the best hockey team in the world,” 
says Frank Selke, managing director 
of the Canadiens, “the strongest I 
have had in 12 years at Montreal.” 

The Dewey analogy is not used to 
imply that a miracle will happen — 
but only to emphasize the lead Mont- 
real has piled up in hockey opinion 
polls. There was no need to call in 
Dr. Gallup. Everybody favors Mau- 
rice Richard & Co. 

Richard, “The Rocket’’ — the 
Ruth, the Dempsey, the Tildon of ice 
hockey — is starting his 17th NHL 
season at the implausibly old age of 
87. This is an age at which most hock- 
oy players (retired, of course) do well 
to keep up with a well-oiled peram- 
bulator; but Richard, as Toe Blake 
says, “is not like the rest of us.” 
French Canadians, who revere The 
Rocket, say he possesses le feu sacri. 
This sacred fire— or whatever you 
wish to call the unearthly intensity 
Richard brings to hockey— is kin- 
dling again on schedule. 

It isn’t just the inspiriting pres- 
ence of the great right wing that 
makes Montreal so formidable. The 
other superstars— Beliveau, Geof- 
Irion, Harvey— are sound; The Rock- 
et’s kid brother Henri, one of the fast- 
est and most stylish players in the 
game, returns at center; the league 
scoring champion, Left Wing Dickie 
Moore, has taken the cast off his bro- 
ken hand; Jacques Plante’s in goal; 
and all’s right with the Canadiens. 

eonlinued 


MONTREAL CANADIENS 

This i.s one of the great teams of all 
time. Maurice Richard, at 37, expect.s 
to get 25 goals. Former scoring champs 
Jean Beliveau and Boom Boom Geof- 
frion, healthy again, will make Dickie 
Moore ) dig to repeat hi.s 1957 -58 
title, tienri Richard, second in last sea- 
son’.s .scoring, centers for The Rocket 
and .Moore. Rookies Ralph Barkstrom 
and Ab McDonald are competing for 
Bert Olmstead’s old left wing slot on a 
line with Beliveau and Geoffrion. The 
incomparable Doug flarvey leads the 
league’s be.st defense, reinforced by 
Rookie Albert (Junior ) Langlois. G<jal- 
ie Jacques I’laiUc had the best gouU- 
against average last year; he’s back. 


NEW YORK RANGERS 

A -surprising -second last season. New 
York is gambling now that five rookies 
will prove out. While they get accli- 
mated, the team must rely heavily on 
veteran Right Wing Andy Bathgate 
{right), a certified superstar; Defense- 
man Bill Gadsby, one of the NHL’s 
best; Left Wing Dean Prentice, recov- 
ered from la.st year’s injuries; and lit- 
tle Camille Henry, a 32-goal man. The 
brawling rookie wing, Eddie Shack, 
goes on a line with Rod Sullivan and 
.4ndy Hebenton. New«»mers Jim Bart- 
lett, Earl Ingarfietd and Les Colwill 
are forwards: another, John Hanna, 
play.s defense. “We’ll get better,” says 
Coach Phil Watson, "as we go along.” 


DETROIT RED WINGS 

Firmly dislodged by Montreal as the 
power of the NHL, Detroit U rebuild- 
ing. Six players are new to the team 
thi.s season. One thing is constant, 
however- the stature of Gordie Howe 
{right I. Scoring champion five times 
and most valuable player four times, 
Howe, at 30, is fit and looking for 
another 40-goal season. Center Alex 
Delvecchio moves to left wing on a 
potent line with Howe and Center 
Norm Ullman. Five new forwards are 
being tried out, including a lad namerl 
Charley Burns who suffered a terrible 
.skull fracture five years ago. “We can 
finish anywhere from second to sixth,” 
says General Manager Jack Adams. 



MONTREAL'S DICKIE MOORE 



NEW YORK’S ANDY BATHGATE 



DETROIT'S GORDIE HOWE 
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BOSTON'S OOUQ MOHNS 



CHICAGO’S GLENN HALL 


BOSTON BRUINS 

Boston extended the mighty Canadi- 
ens to six games in the Stanley Cup 
finals on aggressiveness, desire and the 
inspired goal-tending of Don Simmons. 
There are no superstars, but instead a 
high proportion of good, honest work- 
men like Defenseman Doug Mohns 
(Iffl). The first line of Don McKen- 
ney, Fleming Mackeil and Jerry Top- 
pazzini is intact, and Real Chevrefils, 
a 31-goa! player in 1956-57, takes over 
Johnny Bucyk’s wing on the line with 
Bronco Horvath and Vic Stasiuk. Cen- 
ter Earl Reibol was obtained from De- 
troit, Winger Guy Gendron from New 
York. Captain Fernie Flaman, Mohns, 
Leo Boivin and Bob Armstrong make 
up a stout defense corps. "We’ll be 
stronger,” says Coach Milt Schmidt. 


CHICAGO BLACK HAWKS 

Chicago has not had a playoff team 
since 1952- 53 and, in fact, has yet to 
win an NHL title. The great ex- Detroit 
left wing, Ted Lindsay, fizzled ex- 
pensively last year. Now the Black 
Hawks have spent $100,000 more to 
acquire the veteran NHL defensemen 
Dollard Sr. Laurent, A1 Arbour and 
Jack Evans, and Forwards Tod Sloan 
and Danny I^ewicki, as well as some 
minor leaguers. All-Siar Goalie Glenn 
Hall {If/h is bound to have a more 
effective defen.se in front of him: Sloan 
and Lewicki help fill the chasm at cen- 
ter, Holdover Forwards Ed Lilzon- 
herger, Eric Nesterenko and Bobby 
Hull must provide the scoring punch. 
"I think we’ll get one of the play- 
off -spots," says Coach Rudy Pilous. 



TORONTO’S DICK DUFF 


TORONTO MAPLE LEAFS 

Toronto’s prospects for a .wlid recov- 
ery from last sea.son’s horrible finish 
depend on some big ifs. If 32-year-old 
Bert Olmstead digs for the puck and 
makes plays as he did at Montreal 
... if last year’s rookie sensation, 
Frank Mahovlich, clicks on the new 
line with Olm.stead and George Arm- 
strong ... if Johnny Bower, up from 
Cleveland, trades off effectively with 
Ed Chad\sick in goal ... if the Leafs’ 
1957-58 scoring leader, Dick Duff 
(fc//i keeps improving ... if the mi- 
nor league stars Steve Xraftcheck and 
Carl Brewer make good on defense . . . 
then the slump will be over. Right 
now it's hard to envision a Toronto 
playoff berth, but Coach Billy Reay 
insists, "I’m sure we can finish third.” 


They won last season’s title by 19 
points despite a wave of ailments 
which, among other things, nearly 
killed Boom Boom Geoffrion (bowel 
rupture) and almost ended The Rock- 
et’s career (damaged Achilles’ ten- 
don). What a healthy team will do is 
frightening, or exhilarating, to con- 
template, depending on your leanings. 

This is not to say that the Cana- 
diens will march routinely and dully 
to the championship. Seventy games 
make a long season ; like the Yankees, 
the Canadiens will lose a few and will 
have to struggle to win others. The 
sport itself is so fast, the action so 
rugged and the scoring so close tliat 
the customers will have plenty to 
cheer about, even if their own teams 
cannot hope to win the title. 

What’s more, the opposition should 
be noticeably stronger this season. 
The dogfight among New York, De- 
troit, Boston, Chicago and Toronto 
for the three Stanley Cup playoff 
berths (besides Montreal’s) should be 
a notably close and vigorous one. 

Keen attention will be paid to New 
York’s new kid team, so called be- 
cause the Rangers let some veterans 
go in order to protect a flock of prom- 
ising youngsters. Second in the league 
last season with a curious mixture of 
stars and clods. New York is gam- 
bling heavily upon five rookies. The 
most promising among them is a 
hard-no.sed, 21-year-old 190-pound 
left wing from Sudbury, Ont. named 
Eddie Shack. Shack, sort of a mean 
Li’l Abner, is always getting his big 
nose into trouble, to the unspeakable 
delight of Coach Phil Watson. Called 
up from the Providence club, for 
whom hegot 16 goals in 35 games last 
year, Shack opened a 10-stilch cut 
in an opponent in an exhibition-game 
brawl and was bailed out of jail after 
carrying the fight into the stands. 

Elsewhere in the league there has 
been some reshuffling of veterans, 
and there are other experiments in- 
volving rookiej. Chicago is making 
an especially strong bid to become a 
cup contender. The Black Hawks got 
out of the cellar last season as Toron- 
to slipped down; new blood, includ- 
ing two rugged defensemen — Dollard 
St. Laurent, bought from Montreal, 
and Al Arbour, from Detroit— could 
move Chicago up a notch. 

Third-place Detroit still has Gor- 
die Howe, probably the best all- 
round forward in hockey, but not 

continued 
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enough other bodies to menace the 
Canadiens. Fourth-place Boston, 
with the big roughhouse team that 
gave Montreal some bad moments in 
the playoff finals, is, by and large, 
standing pat. Toronto has picked 
up the Canadiens’ aging but presum- 
ably still resourceful playmaker, Bert 
Olmstead, and has visions of a third- 
or even second-place finish. 

THE MINORS 

As the majors face off, another set 
of fans is saluting the start of a com- 
panion season, that of hockey’s far- 
flung minor leagues. There are five in 
all in the U.S. and Canada. At the 
highest level is the American Hock- 
ey League, with teams in Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Hershey, Providence, 
Rochester and Springfield. A notch 
below are the nine-team Western 
League, predominantly Canadian 
'Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg, New Westminster, Victo- 
ria, Vancouver, Seattle, Spokane), 
and the four-team Quebec League 
(Montreal Royals, Quebec, Three 
Rivers, Chicoutimi), all Canadian. 
Then come the Eastern League, with 
seven teams in the eastern U.S. (Clin- 
ton, N.Y.: Charlotte, N.C.;Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Johnstown, Pa.: Philadel- 
phia; New Haven, Conn.; Commack, 
N.Y.), and the International League, 
with five teams in the Midwest (Lou- 
isville: Indianapolis; Troy, Ohio; To- 
ledo; Fort Wayne, Ind.). 

Although most of the minor league 
teams are independently owned, they 
serve as farm teams for the National 
Hockey League, the one major league 
in hockey. NHL teams may draft 
players from the American, Western 
and Quebec leagues; the American 
League in turn may draft from the 
Western and Quebec leagues. The 
other two leagues, however, have no 
such formal draft arrangements. 

The usual afllliation between an 
NHL team and one or more minors 
is that of a working agreement which 
permits an interchange of players 
during the season that is apart from 
the off-season draft. An important 
exception is Montreal, which owns 
the Montreal Royals of the Quebec 
League outright and has, with To- 
ronto, a financial stake in Rochester 
of the American League. 

You remember Montreal? The Ca- 
nadiens? Ah, yes. They’re in. Can’t 
lose. 

— Kenneth Rudeen 




A new class of fine cars within reach of 2 out of 3 new car buyers 



. Enjoy the finest ride in Quick his- 
tory, finest in any car today. New Equi- 
poise Chassis, soft, quiet, sure-footed. 
Quality feel matches quality look . . . 


2 . Stop with the surest-stopping, 
longest-wearing brakes in America 
today. New fin-cooled rear brakes, 
exclusive aluminum front brakes . . . 


3 . Admire new “classic modern" beauty. Lean, 
clean, low. Easy to get in. roomy to be in. Big new Vista- 
Panoramic windshields. New Magic-Mirror finishes. 
And a stunning new kind of 4-deer hardtop design . . , 



5 . Discover the smooth power-flow of Buick 
Wildcat engine and Twin-Turbine transmission*. 
No gears to change, no sense of power-pause. 
Truly automatic. Improved fuel economy . . . 


D. Steer more easily, more surely than 
ever in your life with Buick’s new Easy 
Power Steering*, best combination yet of 
true "road feel" and ease of controll 

'OPTIONAL AT EXTRA COST OH CERTAIN MODELS. 


S A B R E . . . I N V I C T A 


the most sp/rlleti Buick 


ELECTRA 


the most luxurious Buick 



GUARANTEED TG GO THRU ICE, MUD 

[ and unmatched for whine-free^ 



You get 


only in Firestone 



Businessman Howard Dashner. Montpelier, Vermont, 
says. ..“Snow and ice or slush and mud, Vermont back 
country is my year-round beat. But even deep side road 
drifts and logging roads don't stop Firestones. / haven't 
used chains in years!” 


Find the toughest winter tlriving conditions in 
America, and you'll find Firestone Town <£ 
Country tires putting folks through. Firestones 
keep you moving in snow, slush and mud. And 
on dry pavement, Firestones gis'e you smooth, 
quiet performance. 

What’s more. Firestone winter tire.s now have 
tougher, safer, longer wearing Firestone Rubber* 
X. New Firestone Town & Country tires with 
Firestone Rubber-X provide sIj'II greater resistance 
to wear, Mill longer dry pavement mileage. 


Firestone’s exclusive Triple-Action Traction pro- 
vides unsurpus.sed pulling power— offers .sure- 
footed skid-resistance on ice. Yet Firestone 
Town & Country tires run quietly, without whine, 
on all roads. 

Order Firestone Town & Country tire.s with new 
Firestone Rubber-X how. They’re guaranteed to 
go thru ice, mud or snow— or your Firestone 
Dealer or Store refund.^ the tow charge. Order 
them in S/F tSafely-Fortified) rayon or nylon, 
black or white .sidewalls, tubeless or with tube. 


1 PULLING ACTION-No more 
i spinning when these trac- 
tion-action bars bite in and 
take holdl Yet on dry roads 
you get whine-free q^uiet — 
and Firestone Rubber-X 
as.sures long carefree mile- 
age comparable to regular 
passenger cur tires. 




OR SNOW OR WE PAY THE TOW! 


dry-pavement mi/eagef ] 



Town and Country Tires! 


9 NON-SKID ACTION-Sharp, 
L. action-angled cleats 
molded in the extra-width 
tread are powerful non-skid 
forces in themselves An<l their 
design also feature? thousands 
of almost invis.ble Skid- 
Itesisters for ex'ra gripping 
action on wet or icy surfaces. 


0 SELF-CLEANING ACTION - 
0 As Firestone winter tires 
revolve, centrifugal force 
ejects snow or mud from the 
tread— helps prevent “pack- 
ing up.” This self-cleaning 
action keeps the tread clean 
and sharp— ready for in- 
stant-traction action. 



BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Cupyrighc 1958, The Firestoni? Tirr & Kubber Company 
F.njoy the Voice of Fir«tone evoty Monday evening on ABC television 





DOGS / Virginia Kraft 


Big clog in a little package 

On the scales the Chihuahua is a lightweight, but 
in the dog world he is its fastest-rising favorite 


a 'ynK hit’., URU’.HT KYKS peering from the opposite page 
belong to a Chihuahua, the midget of the dog world. 
Wliat the Chihuahua lacks in .size, however (his average 
weight is four pounds), he more than makes up in popu- 
larity. Last year he was exceeded in .\merican Kennel 
Club registrations only by the beagle, and the number 
of nonregistered Chiliuahuas is impossible to estimate. 

Most Chihuahuas, as a matter of fact, are rarely seen 
at all except by the people who own them. Bandleader 
Xavier Cugat has been leading the cha-cha-cha with a 
Chihuahua in his pocket for years. Others have been 
known to cross the .Atlantic in handbags (unknown to the 
airlines), live at the best hotels 'unknown to the manage- 
ment) and go to church (unknown to the minister:. But 
most Chihuahuas are content to stay at home, where 
they can get all the exercise they need — in a minimum 
of space— without ever going outdoors. 'I’his is probably 
just as well because they sometimes catch cold. 

Colds are bad for Chihualiuas, but they are only one 
of the little fellows’ problems. Kver since a grou|) of 
American tourists discovered this midget dog a century 
ago in Mexico’s state of Chihuahua, people have been 


spreading false rumors about his ancestry. First of all, 
they confuse him with the Mexican hairless. One glance is 
enough to prove that the Chihualma is not hairless; his 
coat may be short and smooth or long and wavy. Be- 
sides. the Mexican hairless is believed to be descended 
from the Chinese crested dog— not even a distant rela- 
tive. The Chihuahua has also been accused of not being 
a dog at all, but a kind of feral mountain animal. Then 
there are people who claim he is a cross between a dog 
and a chipmunk; and still others who believe he is half 
wild dog, half prairie dog. Actually, he is 100' all dog. 

To clear up some of the misunderstandings about the 
Chihuahua’s liackground, archaeologists have gone as 
far hack us the 9th century where they found 

his true ancestor, the 'rechichi, was a pet of the Toltecs. 
'I'he Aztecs considered him a sacred dog and their em- 
peror. Montezuma, is reported to have carried a Chihua- 
hua around in his mantle. 

As if this weren’t enough pedigree, historians believe 
the Chihuahua is the only dog indigenous to the West- 
ern Hemisphere, which makes liim every bit as Amer- 
ican as the Indian~and just as proud of his ancestry. 
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and Mrs. John Rumball, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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BOXING / John Mulliken 


The Bubi 


He is Gustav Scholz, who 
beat TB to become European 
middleweight champion 

W KST Bkri.is' is a special city, 
quite as individual in its own 
way as Paris. Like New York with its 
Brooklynese and London with its 
cockney, Berlin ha.s its own rapid 
give-and-take language (it's really 
more tlian a dialectl, its own earthy 
humor and its own enthusiasms. 

The city’.s biggest enthusiasm at 
the moment is a prizefighter, a 28- 
year-old middleweight named Gu.s- 
tav Scholz, who would be called Gus 
in New York but whom no Berliner 
ever would call anything but Bubi. 

It is a pet name as well as a nick- 
name, and it indicates fully the feel- 
ing Berliners have for Scholz and why 
they have it. Bubi is hard to trans- 
late into English, hut this may give 
you an idea of what it means: if a 
German mother had an e.specially at- 
tractive young son she would call 
him Bubi. All Berliners feel that way 
about Bubi Scholz. 

Ho is almost six feet tall, slender, 
with black hair and lirows. and he 
has a straight, unboxerlike nose. To 
Berliners he has the face of a movie 
star. Indeed, he hobnobs with movie 
stars. A well-spoken young man, he 
is polite and always poised or, as one 
Berlin sportswriter put it, he can talk 
to his neighbor and he can talk to 
the OhcTburgermeifiicT. 

The rest of Germany follows Buhi’s 
career with a.s much avidity as Ber- 
lin. though not with the Berliners’ 
special warmth of ownership. 

So up and down the length of West 
Germany for the past few weeks peo- 
ple were talking about and waiting 
for Bubi's second fight with France’.s 
Charles Humez. the fourth-ranked 
rniddleweiglit contender, to whom 
Bubi had lost a decision after being 
knocked down twice. Newspa|)ers 
appraised his chances, not too opti- 
mistically, and reviewed his career. 

The career began with Bubi hang- 
ing around a Berlin gym for months, 


of Berlin 



HAPPY BUBI is garlanded with a victory 
wreath after beating France's Humez. 


ho|)ing that he’d lie picked for a fight, 
though he had never fought before, 
even as an amateur. Then an oppo- 
nent scheduled to face Werner Eich- 
ler, an experienced welterweight, fell 
ill. A frantic promoter rushed Bubi 
to the fight, hold under a circus tent, 
and Bubi, though he showed neither 
experience nor skill, ma<le good. He 
displayed the now famous Scholz 
guts and ability to recover from dis- 
aster. He was knocketl down three 
times in four rounds, but he won. 

That launched him. In time he 
acquired shrewd and wealthy Fritz 
Gretzschel, a businessman, as his 
manager. Together they jdotted an 
assault on the world championship. 
By 195*1 he was ready for Madison 
Square Garden W'here, as the first 
German to appear a.s a Garden main 
eventer in his first U.S. fight, he won 
a decision over A1 Andrews. 

The future wa.s bright but Bubi 
fell ill of tuberculosis and retired to 
a Black Fore.st sanitorium. He fouglit 
not at all in 195R and wa.s told by a 
doctor, in fact, that he must never 
box or even train again. 

But Bubi did begin training, in the 
spring of 1957, and won the German 
middleweight title from Peter Muller. 
Berlin made him its darling again, 
continued 
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Look Alert in the 
Attention-arousing 

Storm Grey Hues 
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WORSTED FLANNEL 
loomed by 
YORKSHIRE 

Varsity Town talentedly 
proves that Grey Hues 
can be as exciting as a 
sudden, spectacular storm. 
New Storm Grey stripes 
combine all the tones 
of leaden skies, heavy 
clouds and blackish shadows. 
Storm Grey is also a vigorous 
solid tone. Thrilling, too, is the 
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thrilled as much by his victory over 
TB as by Ids record. 

I’raining for Humez. Bubi, who is 
no longer a natural nuddleweighl, 
had trouble gettitig down to the ItJO- 
pound limit. Breal<fa.sts were a glass 
of red wine with an egg in it. He got 
notliing else until 5 p.m, when he liad 
a steak and green salad. 

With but five losses in 102 profes- 
sional fights, Hume/, is still no one’s 
darling. He is quite unlike Buhi. An 
ex-miner, he looks it. He has a reced- 
ing hairline, and his ears and nose are 
clearly tho.se of a prizefighter. And 
in boxing style he is (juite the op- 
posite of Scholz, who fights from a 
straight-up, classic stance and is a 
lightning counterpuncher, Humez’ 
stance is crablike. He is a stalking, 
aggressive infighter. 

'J’he fight took place ijj the huge, 
lOO.OOO-seat stadium built for the 
19*U> Olympics. Aljout 20,000 persons 
were crowded into tiers at one end. 
Humez was greeted by a tight clacjue 
of French soldiers, liut they were 
drowned out by the rest of the crowd 
chanting “Bubi. Bubi, Bubi." 

As always in tlie first round of a 
fight, Buhi was pale and nervous. 
But in the second round Bubi opened 
the P^renchman’s nose, which bled 
badly for the rest of the fight, and as 
the rounds pa.ssod it became appar- 
efit that, probably because he had 
trouble breathing, Humez was tiring. 
By the eighth round Bubi liad be- 
come the aggressor and chased Humez 
about the ring. In rounds 10 and 11 
Humez tried desperately with wild, 
ineffective charges, and Buhi just 
loved them. He counlerpunched sav- 
agely, and in the 12th round he 
punched Humez at will. Fifteen sec- 
onds before the end of the 12th, Hu- 
mez just turned hi.s back and walked 
away, not out, hut completely de- 
feated. Prom his corner a towel float- 
ed into the ring. 

Kven in Hitler’s day the stadium 
had not heard sucli shouting. After 
the fight the audience lighted matches 
twice, forming a wonderful band of 
color across the east end of the sta- 
dium. This is a special Berlin method 
of congratulation. 

“I quit," said Humez in his dress- 
ing room. “It’s no use any more.” 

But Bubi and his manager were 
planning to leave for New York to 
talk over with the International Box- 
ing Club the possibility of a title fight 
with Sugar Ray Robinson. end 
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NOW ON DISPLAYI New SwinQ-Oul Swivel Seoij invile you 1o discover Ihe newness ond greatness of the 'S9 Dodge, Ihe first oli-pushbuti 


The Newest of Everything Great! 


The Greatest nf Everything Sew! NVw thinfis, 
Rn-iit thing's, rrwanl you in this ’5iJ Docl};'‘. Scats 
swing out to in\it<‘ yssn in. New IIC-IIH iiigincs 
dclis’cr more thriist, use less gas. Onli rly rows of 
buttons on a gleaming panel weleoine you to the 
first albpiishbiitlon car, with fing<'rtip control of 
driving and weather. New lA-veUFlite Torsion- 


Aire iiitroducTS yon to three dimensional comfort 
—ride eontrol, road control, load control. Ositside 
mirrors adjust from the inside. Inside mirrors 
adjust themselves eleetronically. A new Lsistre- 
Hond v'lianiel keeps its slanm twice as long. Bsit 
the fin.d reward is the deep-down greatness 
built into this '59 Dodge. See and ilrive it tnilay. 



New ‘59 DODGE 


So much that's n«wl So much that's greotl So much that's Dodge I 


ck) MTore 

ill vvc > o I S ]3 c ) r t s vvc^ a r 



K\rr\- aiiiufitti nuuiir-fil srcms t(» bririfr .uiscntiirc . . . 
('alliti;' you lo tli<- o|ii-n lii'lil ami road! Arid lo 
cnjov these’ {loldeti moriii tils vein’ll want 
|je»v easv ivmil^. 

Wlieti it {-oriies lo ae lioti — wool li-aves you fn’«’ — 
unl^ampi red. It’s naturally springv . . . tinives witli 
your c’\er\ niovi'. And weallier hedds no worrii’s 
on hikes and s|)orl e ar rides, l,el the 

t«Tn[ierature drop 10“ eir more. Wool insulates — 
hloi'ks out I hill air and dam|>ness in the 
liefilest. hriehtesi wa\. 

W lia( I'lsi- hut .Aineriean-riiad*’ wools can eive 
von sn( li Iree’doiii lor hiny 


Mfif’itiju t'nl os f/n> roiiiilr\sitli’ tliis IkiUI vmioI plaiii. 
I'or eecKil !ii\cs i'r>lor — iMplun-s liiir-. 

lVn(llc1cnr» linperlip ..ui, 


Thtmiuf'hhrctl farm i- '"urs in flic’-i- 111.11*111111.' 

I'c-iiitli’liiii sfiorl shirt' lor suit ri< h wiml l.iitur' .1' n*i ciiIht 
I ihiii li.ii's, shirt. M.'ii'' 'tint. $1 


Fur futthrr infornKluin wrilr 
Vliiol, S-4S. 42<l l.i^iinjilnii Avk.. 
\-v. y.ul Jr. \.Y. 

Sponsnrrtl silh AmrrirBti Shrrp 
I'rnau* srs l^unrit. 


iiotliinO tiK'iisiire’S iij) to 


Wool 



Easy living wools 
inspired in On^gon 

(Jiioosr tin* nain' <’<>mfurtal)l<'. cnlorful life via 
sportswear parlnersliips for men ami woineri.. 

(Keil. s[)un. woven and tailor»'d l)\ I'einileion 
in |)uri“ v irgin woolens! All Am<’rU'a i>: arloplino 
tills friemily Westi rn wav of enjovinf: lei-ure- 
lime pl<‘asures. Literally dozens <d' enoniinaled 
patterns and colors in wool now await voii 
al vour store for PendL-lons. 

(( .iHji'n't i't'n jiii Ti'/"nii\l‘'r Ikji /(/</-• / • oo M/z/s > 1 1. 

Mir/ilrl\. Mi'fi > YNif/ iiiihrl, -Sir >0,- > ‘7 jo. 

.'ji' Hiullilon l(i\un \liirl, S/r.jO. Coaiilitiiilril Itii'llrlim Ihi'inil ylnil ' 


H'dYS virgin wool Pondl»ton Wockn Milli, Porllond i, Ottgon 


ihrre is only one 




FOOD / Mary Frost Mahon 


French sizzler on the platter 


Two famous restaurant specialties of Paris 
—and some female observations about the 
male world of buying and cooking steak 


O MLY A MAN Can buy steak, though some few women 
can cook it,” observes English Writer P. Morton 
Shand in his Book oj Food. This remark is, alack and 
alas, the truth, part only of the truth but, still, nothing 
but the truth. There seems to be a natural man-to-man 
rapport between butcher and male customer on the sub- 
ject of a ««»«’« steak. The butcher, confronted by a 
JHOH, does not even have to be urged to bring out the 
prime, well-hung meat and to cut it at least two or three 
inches thick and absolutely even. The whole thing, of 
course, passes understanding, but it is an undeniable 
fact. (A pity that most American males are too busy 
with other things to do all the meat marketing for their 
households in person.) 

It is also indisputable that American men are finer 
and more creative cooks, as well as more dedicated to the 
broiling of steak than we, their womenfolk. This goes 
for outdoors and indoors. They are ritualistic builders 
of fires and reckless buyers of gadgets to further their 
cooking avocation. It is wise not to interfere with them 
or even speak to them when they take over at the grill. 
A woman needs only to remember that the choicest 
steaks are sold to the restaurants and clubs frequenle<l 


by men, that these steaks are cooked for men by other 
men over charcoal, generally in convenient, waist-high 
wall broilers, invented by men. 

The .subject of waist-high broilers is a sore one. The 
broilers on my stoves (city and country) arc typical of 
those in many semimodern kitchen.s— assembled, I sup- 
pose by women, for the housewife on all fours: most of 
the shelves and all the broilers are installed at dachs- 
hund level. What’s more, to approximate the charcoal- 
done steak without charcoal one must practically set 
the kitchen on fire. 

No man who cooks would stand for such nonsense. 
Neither could I. So I turned to pan-broiling— a better 
description is sizzling — steaks in a very hot pan on top 
of the stove, the way the French do. The result can be 
wonderfully appetizing, as visitors to Paris restaurants 
will attest. Anyway, it is a fou with me, as I no 

longer have to lie on the kitchen floor to get at the 
steak or, even worse, wriggle on my stomach to clean 
up that Black Hole of Calcutta, the broiler oven. 

Two steak preparations of this ilk are steak au poivre 
(.s/jouui ready for eaiing in the photograph at left), 
cooked entirely on the top of the stove, and steak Cha- 
teaubriand, which starts on the stove but finishes in 
the oven— not the broiler. Steak Chateaubriand is ridic- 
ulously easy to do, and the natural foil for show-off 
sauces such as moutarde, bearnaise, bordelaise and mar- 
chand de vin. But even plain and per se these biftccks 
collect compliments enough to restore a woman’s ego 
in a man’s steak world. 


STEAK AU POIVRE 

Have .steak rut evenly Iwd inches thick; trim off super- 
fluous fat. Crush a couple of handfuls of whole pepper- 
corns by .spreuiling evenly on u bread Ixsanl, covering 
with a clean dish towel an<l rolling with a rolling pin to 
crack the pepper. Then pound the cracked pepper into 
the surfaces of the steak with a potato masher or the 
flat side of a heavy knife. Wrap steak loosely in paper, 
place in coveretl pan and let stand several hours or 
even overnight to acquire the “perfume” t)f the pepper. 

Before cooking, brush off any hjose pepper. Du not 
salt. Cook room-temperature steak over a very fierce fire 
in a thick pan heated almost red-hol, coating it with a 
very little olive oil just before adding steak. Cook three 
minutes on one side and, adding a drop more oil, two 


minute.s on the other, for blue-rare steak as the French 
like it: longer proportionately, reducing the heat and 
pcBuring off extra fat, if meat is desired rare, medium or 
well done. Salt just before serving. Pommen /rf/cs and 
a watercress .salad are classics to serve with this steak. 


STEAK CHATEAUBRIAND 

Trim most of the fat off a steak which has been cut 3 
inches thick, bru.sh lightly with oil, sprinkle with pepper. 
Brown quickly on all sides in a very hot, heavy frying 
pan on top of the stove, pouring off extra fat as it melts. 
Remove, salt the steak and bake in moderate oven 130 
to 2'> minutes (for rare to medium rarei. This steak is 
very good cold, sliced thin. 


Phologrnph by lAiuiM Diihl-Wul/e 
rio'isr and sorvto from Someri 
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PRO FOOTBALL / Tex Mauh 


They ci^y for Moore in Baltimore 


Lenny Moore, that is, who provides one of the indispensable 

ingredients in a well-concocted recipe for bringing 

the Colts their first National Football League championship 


ALTHOUGH the Baltimore Colts con- 
tinued their early-season unde- 
feated splurge with a 24 17 victory 
over Green Bay Sunday, the unfortu- 
nate Packers salvaged one distinction 
from the game. They stopped pro 
football's best disc jockey and one of 
1958’s finest halfbacks without a 
touchdown. Lenny Moore, formerly 
of Penn State, went scoreless for the 
first time this season, although he 
caught six pa.sses for 108 yards. 


great football team, like the mas- 
terwork of a great chef, must contain 
just the right blend of each essential 
ingredient. 'I’he lack of one can spoil 
the whole dish — or the team. The 
Colts have had nearly all the ingredi- 
ents for the last couple of years. Now, 
it .seems, with some new help on the 
defensive platoon, Coach Weeb Ew- 
bank has completed the recipe beau- 
tifully. Not the least element in his 
concoction is Moore, who provides 


something as necessary to pro foot- 
ball as cheese is to a souffle— a great 
halfback who provides a running 
threat outside the ends as welt as 
a pass-receiving threat that pre- 
vents the defense from concentrating 
against any one of his talents. 

Although he scored five touch- 
downs in the first two games of the 
season, Baltimore’s Moore is still a 
frustrated man. Not about football, 
of course. “I feel real good this year,” 
he says about that. “I’m cutting back 
to get loose where I used to go on 
around the outside, and it works. 
They all head for the outside when I 
start to the left, so now I cut back. 
Don’t down those blockers. ’Fhey’re 
the ones.” 

Moore's frustration stems from his 
off-season job. which is disc-jockeying 
for three hours six days a week on a 
Baltimore radio station. 

"I play rock ’n’ roll most of the 
time,” Lenny said the other day. “I 
don’t down it on the air. man. But let 
me put it this way. I don't possess 
any rock ’n’ roll records either. I like 
progressive jazz. Men like Miles Da- 
vis and Stan Getz, they kill me. I 
used to make my comments on the 
records, l)Ut I got all this mail.” 

Moore has a large personal collec- 
tion of progressive jazz, an enthusi- 
a.sm he shares with the huge Colt 
tackle. Big Daddy Lipscomb. 

“It was a little while before I got 
on to this business.” he said. “At 
first. I spent all my time looking up 
at the clock and down at the log and 
figuring what to say. When I gain a 
little more power. I’ll have the boys 
drop by and I’ll chat with them 
about the team, things like that.” 

Moore has all the power he needs 
when he turns to his other vocation. 
He's a tall, rather lean halfback with 
an especial talent for picking his way 
through a broken field. Although he 
has a good change of pace, his strong- 
est asset is an uncanny ability to 
change direction against the flow of 
the defense, so that often Lenny is 

conItXHCcf 



UNDER DIFFICULTY, thc CoUs' Lenn.v Moore snags a pass from Johnny Uniias 
lo score a touchdown on the Chicago Bears. Riding high is the Bears’ J. C. Caroline. 
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BOB FELLER All-Time Indian Ace 


The most comfortable Feller 


Bob Feller goes for this brushed knit shirt. 
The Arnel triacetate fiber makes it little 
less than sensational — so soft it would put 
a wooden Indian at ease, let alone Cleve- 
land’s ace. Wear it, wash it, wear it— no 
iron needed. Little wonder that Arnel is 


the best thing in sportswear in years. 
Celanese Corporation of America, N. Y. 16. 

BUCK SKEIN BRAND pullover shirt; Winkler's 
“Vocama” fabric — a blend of Arnel with nylon. Scarlet, 
beige, white, blue, black, camel, powder. Machine 
washable, tumble dry. Sizes S, M, L, XL. About $11.00 
at The Fair, Chicago; Lowenstein's, Memphis; Heer’s, 
Springfield; Boston Store, Milwaukee; Sanger Bros,, 
Dallas. Celanese* Arnel* 



*Thii to Iht oirkKt AinH tymbel-evieence Ihil Ihis rabtK nl lhi> new liiKelili Atei has been pre ltSMd t«r eeawmiM* ciiimM 


Arnel ... a 


contemporary fiber 
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ALSO PRODUCED IN 


Taste the cool 

fragrance of 
fresh mint 





Also enjoy 
Bols Cherry (m*) 
Apricot and 
Peach ( 6o') 
Liqueurs. 


seiLs 

i/ii ifii/iA 


k CHOICE Of 7i DELICIOUS / LIQUEURS 


ERVEH lUCLS BOLS OISTILLINC CO.. lOUISVllU. KY • PRODUCT Of U. S. R. • 60 PROOF 



FRIENDS LIKE GOLF, TOO??? 


Why not shore the best of it...ond every other sport... with 

tml * 

a year's gitt subscription to bKOKIb ILLUSIKAItU. Lively 


... colorful ... rewarding ... it's easy to give and sure to 

V A 

pleose, 52 times a year. Price? . . . *7.50. 


To enter gift subscription orders just write: Dept. S-3412, 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


/-ks your pef 

SMILED 

af you lately ? 


You’ll be Fido's favorite 
pin-up if you get him a can 
of VIONATE. Squibb’s vi- 
tamin and mineral supple- 
ment made espe- 
I cially for pets. 

Helps keep his 
' coat shining, ap- 
! petite keen, bones 
strong. Fine for 
cats, birds too. 
VIONATE I* a Squibb tr 



lei i ei. picluie 
*l r*ur druislori 
•r set mop 


VrONATE 


Squibb 



PRO FOOTBALL confinueif 

headed one way while the defenders 
are going the other. 

The Colts, a relatively young team, 
possess an awesome amount of fire- 
power in Moore, Fullback Alan Ame- 
che, Halfback L. G. Dupre and the 
extraordinary quarterback, John Uni- 
tas. In front of this dynamic quartet 
are Ray Berry and Jim Mutscheller, 
the best pair of blocking ends in pro 
football and one of the major reasons 
for the yardage Moore accumulates 
each weekend. 

The Colts’ final four games are 
against the Los Angeles Rams and the 
San Francisco 49ers, the last two on 
the West Coast. In 1957, with the 
same problem, the Colts lost both 
games and a chance for the confer- 
ence championship. 

“We’re a better team this year,” 
Moore said the other day. “That 
don’t say we’re gonna win it, but 
we’re better, man.” 

In the most startling trade of the 
year, the Detroit Lions sent veteran 
Quarterback Bobby Layne to the 
Pittsburgh Steelers for Earl Morrall, 
a typical second-string quarterback, 
and two draft choices. Although vari- 
ous sources reported that the trade 
was due to 1) Layne's having feuded 
with Lion Coach George Wilson or 
2) Layne’s reporting to a late Satur- 
day night meeting with a cocktail too 
many under his belt, neither story is 
true. Very simply, Bobby has not 
shown his usual precision or finesse. 
When he stubbed his toe and missed 
on an extra-point attempt against 
Green Bay, it pointed up the differ- 
ence in the 1958 Layne and the Layne 
of other years. Other errors of omis- 
sion or commission, plus the presence 
of topflight quarterback Tobin Rote 
on the Lion roster helped make up 
Coach Wilson’s mind. 

Trading Layne now, while he has 
considerable value on the open mar- 
ket, makes more sense than waiting 
until he has obviously passed his peak. 
And Buddy Parker, who coached the 
Lions and Layne for many years, will 
coach him at Pittsburgh. Parker gets 
a quarterback who probably has a 
couple of years of topflight play left 
in him— plus a very important asset: 
the habit of winning. He started in- 
culcating that habit in the Steelers 
Sunday by engineering a 24 -3 victory 
over the Philadelphia Eagles, the 
Steelers’ first win of the season. 

Layne's old ball club missed him. 
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When the Lions took the field against 
the Los Angeles Rams in Detroit’s 
Briggs Stadium, a giant banner read- 
ing "Trade Wilson" was draped in 
the stands. Wilson may have added 
to his own discomfiture: with the 
Lions moving on the ground late in 
the game, he called Morrall to the 
sideline and asked for a pass, which 
was promptly intercepted by the 
Rams, who turned the interception 
into an eventual touchdown and fi- 
nally into a 42-28 victory. 

Elsewhere, the Cleveland Browns 
never solved the Chicago Cardinals’ 
new double-wing T offense, but they 
used an exemplary method to defeat 
the Cardinals: they scored more— 
35-28. 

The Chicago Bears turned back the 
San Francisco 49ers, with the help of 
three pass interceptions, 28-6, to re- 
main within a game of Baltimore. The 
New York Giants, often befuddled 
by the wizardry of Washington’s 
diminutive Eddie LeBaron at quarter- 
back, retained enough self-control 
to win their second game against 
one loss, 21-14, and emerge as Cleve- 
land’s strongest threat in the Eastern 
Conference. end 


X-RAY OF LAST WEEK'S GAMES 



Pts. 

Yds. 

Rush 

Yds. 

Pass 

Pass. 

Comp 

Biowns vs. 

35 

332 

122 

7-15 

Cardinals 

28 

148 

241 

12-28 

Giants vs. 

21 

195 

149 

7-19 

Redskins 

14 

69 

248 

14-26 

Steeleis vs. 

24 

214 

72 

10-21 

Eagles 

3 

59 

148 

16-37 

Colls vs. 

24 

152 

230 

17-36 

Packers 

17 

61 

299 

26-47 

Bears vs. 

28 

219 

115 

12-26 

49ets 

6 

101 

127 

19-33 

Rams vs. 

42 

205 

142 

10-23 

Lions 

28 

230 

206 

12-28 


LEAGUE STANDINGS 

EASTERN DIVISION 



Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pet. 

Cleveland 

3 

0 

0 

1.000 

New York 

2 

1 

0 

.667 

Washington 

1 

2 

0 

.333 

Chicago Cards 

1 

2 

0 

.333 

Philadelphia 

I 

2 

0 

.333 

Pittsburgh 

1 

2 

0 

.333 

WESTERN 

DIVISION 


Baltimore 

3 

0 

0 

l.OOO 

Chicago Bears 

2 

1 

0 

.667 

Los Angeles 

2 

1 

0 

.667 

San Francisco 

1 

2 

0 

.333 

Green Bay 

0 

2 

1 

.000 

Detroit 

0 

2 

1 

.000 




Alligator all-weather 

makes sense! 


Rain, sun, cold, you can depend on your Alligator 
to send you out looking your betl. Shown : Alligotor 
Weatherstyle, tweed and Shetland styles in smart 
patterns ond colors, luxury fabrics, water repellent, 
$35.75. Also, Alligator Travelweighi, America's 
No. 1 fine raincoot, lightweight fine combed cotton, 
water repellent, $19.95. Other Alligator Coats 
$11.75 to $54.75. 


- THE COAT YOU'LL LIVE IN 

S^Uigator 

ALL-WEATMER COATS 


AT BETTER STORES 


THE *Lll«ATON COHPANV . ST LOUIS • NEW YORK • CHICASO • LOS ANOELES 
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Sholvdoivn for kibitzers 



Two great U.S. bridge teams— the Rothleins and the 
Fishbeins — must have it out for a crack at the world title 


O NLY THRICK teams were left in the 
Masters' Knockout Team Cham- 
pionship at Miami Beach last August. 
Each had been defeated once. One 
more defeat meant curtains. Robert 
Rothlein’s team had won the bye and 
was sitting it out while Alvin Roth’s 
and Harry Fi.shbein’s teams battled 
to see which would survive. Each of 
the two tables, remote at opposite 
ends of the Americana’s Floridian 
Room, was ringed three deep with 
craning kibitzers. 

In this tense situation, while de- 
fending against a doubled contract, 
Harry Fishbein reneged! If detected 
before either he or his partner, Sam 
Fry .Jr., played to the next trick, the 


revoke could have been corrected. At 
least half of the gallery were ardent 
Fishbein rooters. Yet, to the ever- 
lasting credit of all members of that 
oft-maligned breed, the kibitzer, 
there wasn’t a gasp or a murmur or a 
rustle of surprise that might have 
called attention to the error. The pen- 
alty for the revoke — two tricks — was 
just enough to let declarer make his 
doubled contract. 

Nextweekend, these exemplary kib- 
itzers receive their reward — an op- 
portunity to watch the playoff be- 
tween the \'anderbilt Cup-winning 
Fishbein team and its two-time con- 
querors in the Masters’ Knockout 
e^•ent, the Rothlein team. The match 


will decide which team will represent 
America (including Canada, Mexico, 
Bermuda and the U.S.) in the Feb- 
ruary world championship meeting 
with Italy’s European champions and 
the champions of South America, as 
yet undecided. The dates; Saturday 
and Sunday, October 25 and 26. The 
place: the Cold Ballroom of the Ho- 
tel Statler Hilton in New York City. 
The starting times: 1:30 each after- 
noon and 8:30 each evening. The best 
reward of all: the match can be 
viewed under conditions which im- 
pose no strain on the kibitzer’s eyes 
or self-control. Indeed, he may cheer 
if he likes. He’ll be able to hear the 
players, but they won’t be able to 
hear him. 

Two problems have stood in the 
way of making bridge a spectator 
sport: how to let a large audience ac- 
tually see everything that goes on, 
and how to keep the players from be- 
ing influenced by the reactions of the 
spectators. Thus far, the simplest and 
most easily followed technique is to 
show the hands in the kind of dia- 
gram familiar to bridge-column read- 
ers, to tune in on the playing room 
for the bidding and play, and to show 
the play by x-ing out the cards on 
the diagram, thrown on a large screen. 
This method, used successfully in the 
telecast of the world championship 
in 1957, will he used again to show 
the playoff. 

With the players separated from 
the audience by a soundproof wall, 
kibitzers can indulge the luxury of 
cheering, groaning, speculating on the 
proper play, criticizing mistakes and 
listening to commentary by a group 
of experts, among them your report- 
er. The price of all this is a mere $1.50 
per session. 

It is exciting to think that 500 
people, instead of only 15 or 20, may 
coxfotued 



ROTHLEIN TEAM smilcs after winning Masters' Knockout. They are {from Ivfi) Paul 
Allinger, Cyrus Neuman, Capiain Robert Rothlein, Sidney Lazard, William Hanna. 
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Smart coming or going ... Mallory'^ imerpreuidon of 
hnndsomv hat lines . . . the Tele.crease. Dramatic new crown treatment 
combines the best of the popular center crease and telescope. Light. 
Debonair. The smartest all ‘round hat de.sign in many a moon. .\ew 
slyli.sh side l>ow. .\arrow snap brim. See this $10.95 Iwauiy in 
new Fall ■ H inter tones at ^ ^ ^ 

iviai lory 

MALLOAY HATS. FIFTH AVENUE, NEW VOBK 


any store featuring hats by 
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CHARLES GOREN conii)iHeil 


watch hands like this one, played in 
the final match at Miami. 

Both sidM NORTH 

vulnerable ^64 

North dealer V K 9 8 3 
4 A fi 

J 7 < 

\vp:st 

4 10 9 5 2 
V J 2 

♦ K O 10 8 5 3 

4 K 


EAST 
4 K 3 
▼ Q 7 4 
♦ 4 2 

4 A 10 8 6 3 2 


SOI TH 
4 A (i J 8 7 
V A 10 6 5 
♦ J 9 7 

4 S 


Similar bidding at both tables got 
South to a contract of four hearts: 

NORTH KAvST SOl'TH WK.ST 

PASS PASS I 4> PASS 

2 4 PASS 2 ^ PASS 

4 V PASS PASS PASS 


Both Wests opened the king of dia- 
monds. Both declarers won with dum- 
my’s ace, successfully finessed in 
spades and returned to dummy’s king 
of hearts for another spade lead. The 
appearance of East's king was disap- 
pointing, but after a headachey analy- 
sis both expert declarers decided 
against cashing the ace of hearts. 
(Without going into the complex con- 
siderations involved, that decision 
would appear to be correct but for 
the six-two division in diamonds and 
the singleton honor in clubs.) Each 
South elected to cash the remaining 
high spade, discard dummy’s diamond 
and hope that East would be the de- 
fender with three trumps. East ruffed 
the spade with the seven of hearts. 

Thus far the play had been the 
same at both tables, but now came 
the parting of the ways. With Robert 
Rothlein and Cyrus Neuman of Mi- 
ami defending, Neuman led back a 
lou’ club. Rothlein won with the king 
and returned a spade, ruffed in dum- 
my and overruffed by East’s queen. 
A second club lead made it impossible 
for declarer to shut out West’s heart 
jack. 

At the other table, the Rothlein 
team had the North-South hands, 
with William Hanna of Los Angeles 
playingNorthand Paul Allingerof Ala- 
meda, Calif. South. Instead of lead- 
ing back a low club after ruffing the 
third spade. East cashed the club ace. 
The fall of West’s king alerted Allinger 
to his danger. If West could overruff 
the second club another spade play 
would doom the contract. In this dif- 


ficult situation, Allinger guessed right. 
He trumped the second club with the 
ace and played a low trump, dropping 
the jack and queen together. Dum- 
my’s trumps and good clubs took care 
of South’s remaining losers. 

Both the Rothlein and the Fish- 
bein entries are five-man teams. The 
Rothlein player you have not met 
thus far is Sidney Lazard of New Or- 
leans, who distinguished himself as 
West in defense against this slam 
hand. 

Neither aide NORTH 
vulnerable 4 K Q J 9 

North dealer 4 A 6 

♦ 7 4 

4 A Q 7 S 2 


WEST 
4 6 4 
V 10 3 
♦ A 10 9 6 2 
4 K 10 9 8 


EAST 
4 8 7 5 2 
V 9 5 4 2 
4 J 5 3 

4 * 3 


.SOUTH 
4 A 10 3 
V K tj J 8 7 
♦ K (J 8 
4 J 6 

Opening lead; heart tO 


Details of the bidding are no longer 
recalled. Both teams bid to six no 
trump and both got the same opening 
lead of the heart 10. 

Looking at all four hands, it is ob- 
vious that the slam can be made. Be- 
fore deciding what to discard on 
North’s fourth spade, declarer leads 
a diamond toward his king-queen. 
When West takes the ace, South’s 
best hope of a 12th trick is the club 
finesse. It wins, and the slam comes 
home— exactly as happened when 
Rothlein’s team held the North-South 
hands. 

The difference when the Fishbein 
team held the slam hand was that 
Lazard saw no reason to force declar- 
er to adopt the winning line ol play. 
Thinking right along with declarer, he 
foresaw the diamond lead and played 
the deuce under the king without the 
slightest huddle or hesitation. Now, 
would you take the unproved club 
finesse or repeat the "successful” dia- 
mond lead from dummy? Declarer 
elected to play East for the ace of 
diamonds and Lazard cashed in on one 
of bridge’s oldest axioms: If nothing 
else will serve, give the opponents 
a chance to make a mistake. 

If I seem to be dwelling upon Roth- 
lein successes and Fishbein failures, 
it is with good reason. I have already 
recorded here some of the brilliant 
exploits which enabled Lee Hazen, 


Len Harmon and Ivar Stakgold, along 
with Fry and Fishbein, to roll unde- 
feated through every match to win 
the Vanderbilt championship last 
March. They continued that winning 
streak in the Masters’ Knockout event 
until they had rolled up a string of 
14 consecutive victories. Upset by 
Rothlein in their 15th match, they 
rallied to defeat Roth in the semifinal, 
only to bow to Rothlein again in the 
final. 

To a considerable measure, this was 
due to partnership misunderstandings 
such as occurred in the following deal. 


Eaat-WesI 
vulnerable 
IUe8( dealer 


NORTH 
4 K J 4 

r <i i 

4 A 10 7 
4 o J 8 3 


WE.ST 
4 A 10 3 2 
4 A K 8 7 6 5 
♦ 3 2 

4 9 


EAST 
4 0 8 7 6 
4 10 9 3 2 
♦ 5 4 
4 6 4 2 


.SOUTH 

495 

Y ^ 

4 K J 9 8 6 
4 A K 10 7 5 


WKST 

(liolhlein) 

1 4 

I>A.S.S 

l>AS8 


NORTH 
{Fithbein) 
PASS 
3 N.T. 


EAST 

(NcHHinn) 

PASS 

PASS 


SOUTH 
(Hmen) 
2 N.T. 
PASS 


Hazen intended his two no-trump 
bid as ‘‘unusual’’— that is, a conven- 
tional call for a minor suit. Fishbein 
read it as possibly a good club suit 
and a heart stopper. 

All would still have been well if 
Rothlein had led a fourth-best heart. 
But after toying with that card sev- 
eral times he finally chose to lead the 
king. Result: down three at no trump 
with game ice-cold at either clubs or 
diamonds. 

Does the one-sidedness of this re- 
port mean that I am picking Roth- 
lein to win? The answer must be no. 
Because the team members live so far 
apart, they must suffer from unprac- 
ticed partnership among three of 
their five players. 

The greater length of this playoff 
match gives the F'ishbein veterans an 
advantage. So does the fact that four 
of them will be playing before a home- 
town audience, while their opponents 
will have traveled far. In the kind of 
close match I figure this to be, such 
matters can be decisiv'e. 

As the referee would say, may the 
better team win. And best of viewing 
to the kibitzers! end 
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“Barclay 21"— 21* overall diagonal measurement— 262 sq. inches of picture area. 



looks like tomorrow - works like a console - carries anywhere 



You are witness to a new direction in 
television — General Electric’s new "De- 
signer” receiver. This slim beauty belongs 
in your smartest room. 

Recessed handles make it a cinch to 
move upstairs, downstairs. AHywhere. 

Watch the "Designer” in action. With 
full power transformer, it works wher- 


ever a console will. And listen to its voice 
— clear and true because the speaker’s 
up front. Built-in antenna, too. 

The "Barclay 21” (above) presents you 
with a happy choice of Russet leather 
finish vinyl or Stargold linen finish vinyl. 
So temptingly priced you’ll want both. 
Buy now for extra values! 


‘‘Gramcrcy 17" — 17" overall diagtmal measurement - f jt. 

155 sq inches of picture area. Handsome variety of 
spirited two-tone colors and wood Krained finishes. 

General Electric Co. .Television Keceiver Depi., Electronics P.irk, Syracuse, N.Y. 


^vgreis Is Our Most important Product 

GENERAL A ELECTRIC 
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KOMFIT 

ARISTOCRAT OF WATCH BANDS 





Rugged strength teamed with slim good looks. 
Lightweight, cool, ultra flexible. Adjusts to ariy 
wrist. SPORTSMAN - in Stainless Steel S7.95 
(tax exempt). r20th l2Kt. Gold Pilled trim 
$10.95 (plus Fed. tax). At better jewelers. 


next week 

pro basketball preview 

Evaluation of season’s prospects plus 
predictions hy JiTcmiiih Tax . . . 
Scouting Reports anti group pictures 
of all 8 team.': in the \’BA . . . 
Schedule of TV's pro basketball Game 
of the Week . . . 

In the October 27 issue of 
Sports Illustrated 
On newstands October 23 


Pennsylvania 

^ BASKETBALL KITS 





your wisest year 'round buy 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

Pennsylvonia Athletic Produeti Division 
"Preferred for Performance" 



Tip from 


BILLY MAXWELL, Of/essfl CC, 0(/(*s.sa, Texos 


the Top 


Putting from off the edge 

W HESEVEK the contours of the green area make it possible to putt 
from off the green and the aprons are cut so that the l)all will 
roll accurately over them. I use my putter as often as I can instead of 
chipping. I realize that in the book of high-style playing the "Texas 
wedge”— that’s putting off the green— is still frowned upon, hut it real- 
ly is a great stroke-saver. I sometimes putt from as much as 10 or ‘20 
feel off the green, and unless the apron grass prohibits it by being too 
high or rough, I almost always use my putter when I’m three or four 
feet off the putting surface. 

I’ve probably had a little more experience than most golfers putting 
from off the green, growing up as I did in Odessa in Texas. The point is 
to use exactly the same technique as you would on the green. The gaug- 
ing takes a little practice, but otherwi.se it’s the same stroke as an ap- 
proach putt. The main misconception people have is that they think 
they have to hit the ball from off the green a little bit harder than is 
really necessary. When they try to give it that extra clip they come off 
the ball. Sometimes, both consciously and unconsciously, they tip the 
face of the putter back to give it the loft of a four-iron. Now, when you 
tip the blade back or simply hit the ball too hard, that makes the l)all 
jump and bounce off the ground and lose its line. Use your normal 
stroke. That will keep the ball running true over the apron to the putt- 
ing surface. You’ll be up close regularly, I assure you and, what is more, 
you can "miss” a shot when you’re putting from off the green from 
long di.stanccs and still get tlie ball within five or six feet of the cup. 



NEXT WEEK: Joe Cannott on nnictNdtND the nhonlders 
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“I’m wearing it! GOOD NEWS by Warner’s” 



The hack can’t hudge 
so the front stays up 


The free and easy feeling of a ten-strike— 
that's really a way of describing Good 
News by Warner’s®. No straps to cramp 
your style, or cut your shoulders ! Simply 
a gentle, unrestricting cling— at work or 
play, all year round. 

The back is one long line of cotton-lined 
latex — so Good News’” can’t slip or slide, 
ever! Never an embarrassing tug to inter- 
fere with your game, your cLincing or your 
peace of mind. 

Front-closing, in an as.sortment of styles, 
for all fashions, And be sure to see the 
wonderful never-slip Good News pantie 
girdle, too! At your nicest stores. (If not, 
write Warner’s, Bridgeport 1, Conn., for 
name of store ne.arest you.) 



New tii)i>d News 
paiitic lias latcx- 
i)an(lc(I le^s that 
never ride U|>. 
#555. White, 
$12..')0. 


Left; Circular-stitched bra with foam-lined cot- 
ton Clips. #PIt«)l.\\'lutc, $6.50. 
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AUTOMOBILES / Keiuietk Rudeen 


Color phMogT<iph» by John G. Zimmerman 


The neiv models ivheel in 


The automobile editor and the camera examine Detroit’s 1959 
cars, and find them to be generally long, low and fancy, 
although compact cars are having their innings, too 


O NTK AC.AIN Detroit’s molting 
season is upon us. 'I'he plumage 
which looked so l^right a year ago ha.s 
been .shod, and slickod-up new mod- 
els are on the wheel from Yp.silanti to 
Ybor City and points east and west. 
Citizens who like to vocalize about 
the mass and glitter of Detroit auto- 
mobiles are serenading each other 
again, but in fact the new cars seem 
to be headed for a very good year, 
after a frankly painful one. 

Two years ago. at the beginning 
of the accelerated trend to flatter, 
longer and wider cars, an adman for 
one of the Big Three salute»i his ma- 
chine with this bit of doggerel: 

(). mrffl Cliiiriiit, niniim low. 

You're ti dream rar romr true. 
There'.* iio ear in your field 
Thill in loiiijrr than you. 

A rival adman ran this slogan up 
the flagpole: ‘Tt's got git.” 

Taken together, these rhapsodies 
reflected pretty accurately what De- 
troit had divined the majority want- 
ed in a car: size and jet-takeoff per- 
formance. As the photographs on the 
following pages show, Detroit iwith 
some modest e.xcepiionsi still feels 
Chat way about size. And if tlie horse- 
power race lia-s ended, it ha.s dt>ne so 
at a point at which nearly all the cars 
have as much git as anybody wants. 

The new cars from the Big Three, 
then, are strikingly long, low. wide 
and tlo.s.sy. 'I'here is said to be a less 
oblrusi\'e use of chrome ami other 
bright metal tri;n. although this is 
not immediately discernible in all 
models. The market for smaller cars 
— usually called “compact” cars 
these days to distinguish them from 
foreign economy cars— has again 
been left to .American Motors and 
Studebaker-rackard. 


Once more the stylist is king, and 
this year Detroit's weightiest styli.st, 
Harley Earl of General Motors — a 
man who likes to obsolete ’em fustest 
with the mostest— is sending out the 
cars with the most radical changes. 
Earl, a tall, richly tailored man, as 
neatly uphoIstere<l as any of his 
wheeled creations, saw the decline of 
the carriage at first hand from his 
father’s carriage shop, and has in re- 
cent years given GM cars a look of 
weighty solidity. 

For 1959 Earl has okayed a notably 
racy line, sharply different in charac- 
ter (p.Kcept for the Cadillac) from 
what we have come to expect. Chev- 
rolets, I’ontiacs, Oldstnobiles and 
Etuicks have almost no resemblance to 
the 19.58 models. iEis Buick, by the 
way, was an immediate hit, with pro- 
duction running behind orders. So- 
bersided styling at Chevrolet has 
given wa.v to a .surprisingly extreme 
shape (j*cf page ilHi, a further atfirma- 
lioii of the big swing away from plain- 
.Jane bodies in the lower price ranges. 

CRISP TALK AT FORD 

George Walker, the man who han- 
dte.s art at Ford, is a fiamboyant, 
thick-chested ex-pro football half- 
back who loves to talk about the 
crispness of his models. His 1957 P'orrl 
was a sales champion, but the ’58 
didn’t have as much snap, crackle 
and pop. The 1959 is a cleaner, smarter 
car [tu'c iippntiili' pnijc), and in com- 
parison with the Chevy a thoroughly 
conservative one. Mercurys, Edsels 
and Lincolns have not been intro- 
duced yet, but you can expect the 
biggest change from Mercury, the 
least from Lincoln. 

Over at Chrysler, the prematurely 
white-haired Virgil Exner, a onetime 


GM stylist, has put his seal on an- 
other .set of racily finned models. 
These will round out the three-year 
cycle begun so sensationally with the 
19.'i7.s. The year 1958 saw very little 
change, but the new cars are notice- 
ably different in detail while still 
faithful to the original concept. 

.American .Motors anil Studebaker- 
I’ackard are banking on the recently 
developed American taste, in some 
circles, for less size and more econo- 
my. AM’s Kamlilers were a rousing 
success in the reces.sion year ju.st past. 
This year the high tail fins are a bit 
different, and .AM is taking its .small 
19.')5 station wagon out of mothballs 
to join the Rambler American sedan, 
de-mothba!led last year. S-P will try 
to get out of the financial shallows 
with a new compact car, the Lark. 

What's tliis about compact cars 
from the Big Three? Wei!, GM and 
Ford have spent about $500 million 
on development and can go into pro- 
duction on relatively short notice 
'Ford with a six-cylinder, front- 
mounted engine: GM with perhaps 
an aluminum rear engine). For the 
time being Chrysler will let its French 
Simea be its small car iboth GM and 
Ford, of course, also import their own 
foreign-built carsi. GM and Ford will 
wait until they are absolutely con- 
vinceil (he market is there before tak- 
ing the plunge. Each company feels 
that it would have to sell upwards of 
800,1)09 models to make such a ven- 
ture worthwhile; meanwhile, they 
want to .see how the bread-and-butter 
’.')9s are going to sell. There are a lot 
of ifsbere, but informed Detroiters ex- 
pect to see the new compact cans in 
production before the end of 1959. 

Despite the annual hubbub over 
size and power, there is every reason 
to believe that Detroit will go right 
along putting most of its eggs in the 
long, low, wide basket. The 19fi0s will 
he every bit as hefty as the ’-398 — and 
a little lower. If the small-car market 
becomes big, Detroit will cater to it 
eagerly, but until then . . . well, 
turn the pages. 

TO SEE ALL MAKES. TURN THE PAGES 
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PONTIAC 


Like the Chevrolet (page 68) and the other GM cars except 
Cadillac, the Pontiac has a radically new body. ITp to nine 
inches lonKer, three inches wider and three inches lower than 
the 1958s, it comes in three series, with engines of 215 to 345 
hp available. The Chevrolet is slightly larger than last year's, 
with headiight.s lowered .seven inches. A new six-cylinder econo- 
my engine complements the V-8 line. Delray name goc.s out. 



BUICK 


The old model names are out, including Roadmaster, that 
famous -symbol of material success. To pj>ini up the newne.w 
of the '59.S, Buick now introduces these nanie.s: I.eSabre, Invicta 
and Electra(Dynaflow, however, is still Dynattow i. Wildcat is the 
perhaps inevitable name of a new 401-cubic-inch engine, added 
to the current 364-inch V-8. Cadillac re.styling [page 69), while 
not as drastic, is showy, especially in bright work between fins. 



STUDEBAKER 


This is the Lark, the "compact” car with which Studebaker- 
Packard hopes to get back on its feet in the auto industry. 
Shown here at the Parks Auto Show, it will not lie introduced 
in the U.S. until next month. Scdan.s will be 175 inche.s long, 
station wagons 184 inches. Two engines will be available, an 
economical .six and a V-8. S*P says it already has a whopping 
25,000 orders. The famous Packard line ha.s been discontinued. 



OLDSMOBILE 


Ix)wer-price<i models arc 10 inches longer, the ”98” serie.s six 
inches longer: all are slightly wider and lo\ver--and cleaner 
than the chrome-hung l958s. There i.s more glass area, as 
throughout the GM line, anti an unusual headlight treatment. 
Better economy is claimed for the big V-8 engines, of 270 and 
315 hp, through refinemenl.s to carburetion, choking and trans- 
mfs-sion syslcm.s. Brake drums are flanged to limit fading. 



CORVETTE 

I'nique among Detroit cars, the Corvette is a dual-purpose 
racing-touring sport.s iwo-.seater with a fiber-gla.ss body. I<ast 
year’s ba.sic styling is retained. The addition of radius rods to 
the rear su.spen.sion is expectetl to improve the handling ijuali- 
ties of an already nimble car. Brake cooling is improved, and 
engine options from 230 to 290 hp are offered. Transmission 
systems include a four-speed gearbox for .sports car purists. 



RAMBLER 

Having pnxluced nearly 175,000 cars in the 1958 model year, 
double the previous year’s production, American Motors offer-s 
more of the .same. The four-year-old .short-whGelba.se station 
wagon is revived to join the Cros.H Country wagon (iihiivr). 
There are minor styling changes in the regular Rambler lines 
as AM gird.s for a bigger changeover for 1960. Unitized body- 
frames dipped in ru.st preventer are again a salutary feature. 

eotitinueil 
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DODGE 

Dodge shares with all the Chrysler Corporation models the tor- 
sion springing, which gives exceptional handling qualities, and 
the new optional swivel seats, which permit easier frnnt-tioor 
entry. Moderate re.styling in clude.s a lower roofiine. A six-cylinder 
engine develops 135 hp, (he V’-8s up to 345 hp. The most 
noticeable difference in I’lymouth styling ipmje ?i)\ from last 
year is in the rear fin treatment and the indented front fenders. 



CHRYSLER 

Cu.shiony tires with only 16 pounds of air pressure and a non- 
gtare rearWew mirror which snap.s to "dim" automatically 
when a following car’s headlights strike it are new, optional 
features augmenting the styling face-lift. Lightweight engines 
produce 305 to 380 hp. The Imperial (page ? 0 ), most expensive 
and least changed of the Chrysler lines, is roomier and ha.s 
a stronger frame. A atainle.s.s-steel roof joins conventional tops. 



MERCURY 

An enormous compound-curve windshield with 61% more gla-s-s 
area than last year is the most striking feature of the ’SOs. In 
.some models the rear window also wraps up into the roof. Mer- 
cury officials .say the new cars will be "totally new, from road to 
roof,” with the instrument panel moved forward .six inches to 
increase knee room, and the wheelba.se lengthened as much 
as four inches. The drive-shaft hump will be considerably smaller. 





DE SOTO 

Here, too, the dimensional change is chiefly in the lowered roof. 
The more mas.sive-looking headlight brow is characteristic of 
the higher-priced Chrysler Corporation lines. A new, optional 
rear air-suspen.sion system is available in all Chry.sler models, 
and pu.shbutton temperature controls are added to the well- 
established pushbutton transmission controls. Chrysler's over- 
lapping engine series gives De Soto a 290- to 350-hp range. 



LINCOLN and CONTINENTAL 

Like Mercurys and Ed.sels, they won’t be on the road until next 
month. Following the big changeover last year, which made 
them the longest cars on the road, the look of the ’59.s will bo only 
slightly different, as in the grille treatment above. Two new Con- 
tinental models are added, a town car and limousine. Ford Mo- 
tors' other luxury line, the Thunderbird (page 67), wa.s a hit 
as a four-.seater this year and is changed only in minor details. 



EDSEL 

IntroduetKi la.st September, the Edsel entered a declining 
medium-price market in a reces.sion year, but still nearly 60,000 
were sold. Edsels are face-lifted for '59 and priced nearer the 
Fords, while Mercury is upgraded. Ford’s Fairlane 500s (page 
67) are an inch longer, Custom 300s six inche.s longer. Ford en- 
gines develop 145 to 300 hp. A crash program will put a stylish 
new Ford, the Galaxy, to cost al>out $3,000, in showrooms soon. 
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WORLD SERIES 

conliiiitfcl from ptigf 17 

inninj?. At any rato the Braves were 
tense. They scored a run in the first 
an<i then left the bases loaded in that 
inning and again in tlie tliird. In his 
running notes on the game, Writer- 
Reporter Walter Bingham comment- 
ed: "That first inning was a moral 
victory for tlie Yanks. There could 
have been tmich more damage. But 
the Braves do Itave a run, and if Bur- 
dette is sharp it may be hard to get 
it hack." 

But the Vank.s got it back the ne.\t 
inning, and one e.xtra to boot. Tiie 
Braves were beginning to look hys- 
terical. Two .succes.sive errors were 
charged to P'irst Baseman Frank 
Torre on throws he made to Bur- 
dette when Burdette was slosv in 
getting over to first in time to cover. 
These errors, plus a walk, filled the 
ba.ses, arul an infield grounder and a 
fly ball gave the Yankees two runs. 

THAT GOOD FIELDING 

But where fidgety fielding hurt the 
Braves, great plays by the Yankees’ 
Gil McDougald and Jerry Lumpe 
stopped Milwaukee from scoring in 
the tliird. Bill Bruton led olT with a 
single. .\iul Torre followed with a 
higli pop fly to right. Hank Bauer 
was playing way too deep and could 
not get in to it. So McDougald. run- 
ning out from secomi base, liad to 
catch the pop with his back to home 
jilate. When Henry .-\aron followed 
with a line single. Stengel took Lar- 
sen out and brought in Bob Turley, 
who had halleil the Yankee retreat 
by pitching a shutout in tJie fifth 
game, and who had relieve<l in tlie 
Kith inning of the sixth game to get 
the final out with the tying and win- 
ning runs on base. Turley stopped 
the Braves now. for a third time, but 
he needed that goo<l fielding. Coving- 
ton tapped in front of the plate and 
was out at first. Berra to Skuwrun, 
hut when Berra came out to field the 
ball Turley forgot to cover home 
plate, and Bruton, rounding third, 
made a threat to come all the wa.v in 
to score. Skowron promptly threw 
hard to third in an attempt to fiick 
Bruton off, and threw wild. But 
Lumpe. playing third, made a diving 
backhand catch of the ball to liold 
Bruton on third, restore order and 
preserve the Yankee lead. A minute 
or so later, witli the bases loaded ( this 
was the second time), Crandall hit 
the ball hard through the middle; 


Turlc-y deflected it; and McDougald, 
who hatl started to his right, abrupt- 
ly changed course, charged in. picked 
up the ball barehanded and threw to 
first in time to get Cramlal! for the 
third out. It was the third impressive, 
cool-headed Yankee fielding play of 
the inning. 

In the sixth Crandall, with no one 
on base this time, hit a high arching 
home run just beyond the left field 
fence to tie the score at 2-2. For a 
moment hope revived in Milwaukee, 
but two innings later, with the score 
still tied, tlie weary Burdette met 
the strongest part of the Yankee bat- 
ting order and his ultimate defeat. 

He got McDougald on a soft fly 
to right and struck out Mantle. But 
then, as Walter Bingham described 
it at the time in his notes: “Berra 
pulls .soft liner down foul line which 
hits rubber about four feet from lop 


of fence for a ilouble. Howard at 1-1 
chops single through miildle to score 
Berra. Yanks lead il-2. Carey hits ball 
to deep short for infield single. Moose 
ISkowron] can break open game. 
Swinging strike one. Insifle ball one. 
Wild swing two. High ball two. Moose 
clinches the World Series with a three- 
run homer. Kubek strikes out.’’ 

Tliere was a ninth inning, but no 
one really cared. The score was 6-2, 
the Yankees were in, and the Braves 
were utterly defeated. 

.\fterward Casey Stengel told the 
T\’ cameras: ‘T’ll tell you the reason 
why we won and there were three 
reasons." He pursued this theme for 
some time ami the pursuit was fas- 
cinating, if confusing. But when all 
was said and done, the biggest reasons 
why the Yankee.s won were almost 
certainly the heart and the fight of 
old Casey himself. end 
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DICK BASS, a phenomenon i-ver since his hish schiiol days in the San Francisco 
Bay area, is largely responsUile for bringing the big time t<i little College of the Pacific. 


DALLAS COMEUPPANCE 

<*o»/omrd from pitQi' 15 

spectacular,” said Darrell Royal tlio 
night before the game. Then this very 
impres-sivc young man, who once 
played quarterback under Wilkin.son 
at Oklahoma, had to grin. ‘‘But llie.se 
kids sure like to play football : they’ll 
tee off against anybody.” 

This is likely to become the hall- 
mark of Royal-coachetl Te.\as teams. 
Though he arrived in -Austin only a 
little over a year ago, hi.s teams are 
already characteriml by toughness 
and determination and a liking for 
knocking people down. On Saturday 
tliey simply started knocking Okla- 
homans down at the kickoff aiul 
didn't quit until the final giiti lolrl 
them it was time to let up. Yet it was 
the gho.stlike figure of a young man 
named Vince Matthews wliicli won 
the game. 

While tlie entire Longhorn line— 
Shillingburg, Parkhurst, Padgett, 
Jones. Bryant, Doke and all the oth- 
ers flown through Royal’s first two 
units — smashed Oklahoma’s famed 
.speed with a ferocity that sent loufl. 
crunching noLses all the waj' up to 
section 127 there on the rim of the 
sky. Texas probed and punched and 
fell its own way. Then, despite the 
heroic efforts of Oklahoma’s great 
center, Bol) Harrison iwho comes 
from Stamford, Texa.S). the Long- 
horns i)ounded to a first-half score. 
They drove 52 yards in six plays, 
and Rene Ramirez, the left-handed 
halfback, threw a running pass to 
George Blanch for the touchdown. 
Fullback Don Allen went over left 
tackle for tlie two extra points, anrl 
Texas led 8-0. In all tliis time Oklaho- 
ma’s vaunted offense had been held to 
a net gain of 89 yards on the ground. 

But in the third quarter tlie Soon- 
er.s came out nith that old hungry 
look, and they began to roll. They 
stormefi to the five — and Texas held. 
Back they came again and this time 
they scored, Dick Carpenter 'Breok- 
enridge, Texas' swinging around left 
end from the four. Only the conver- 
sion attempt by pass failed, and Tex- 
as still led. So back came the boys in 
the hlood-red jerseys once again. This 
time Texas stopped them on the 24. 

But anyone who relaxes, even for 
a moment, against Oklahoma, is left 
for dead. On the first play. Guard Jim 
Davis I Tyler, Texas' pfipped through 
the Longhorn line, snatched a hand- 
off somewhere in transit between Tex- 
as (Quarterback Bobby l^ackey and 


Fullback Mike Dowdle and rumbletl 
to the goal. Ttiis time Bobby Boyd 
(Garlaiul, Texas i passed to Jerry Til- 
lery for the conversion aiul the score 
was 14-8 Oklahoma, with most of the 
fourth (|uarter still to lie played. 

Tliis was the cue (or Texas to col- 
lapse. As much as two touchdown 
underdogs in some of the better bet- 
ting circles, the Longhorns had made 
a gallant try and no one could ever 
say they should have done more. 
Only, as it turned out. that wasn’t 
why they made the trip up to Dallas. 
Without enough speed to rip through 
Oklahoma, with l.,ackey not quite 
the pas.ser needed to open the Sooner 
defenses. Royal reached back into the 
past and produced \’ince Matthews. 

TEXAS' FORGOTTEN MAN 

Four years ago Matthews wiu? one 
of the great pas.sers of Texas school- 
boy history, a rating which place.s 
him in rather select company. A.s a 
Texas sophomore in Ih.ifi, he started 
out like a house afire — and then, in 
his fourth game, injured a knee. He 
missed the remainder of the season, 
injured the knee again in the summer 
of '57 and missed all of last year, too. 


In fact, people had almost forgotten 
about him, including tlie Texas coach- 
ing staff. “He had so far to come 
hack,” said Royal, “that we just 
couldn’t count on him at all.” 

In three previous games Texas had 
completed only eight passes in 26 
tries, for a measly 98 yards. When 
Matthews finished firing late in the 
fourth quarter Saturday, he had per- 
sonally hit eight out of 10 for 128 
yards. The most important, by far, 
were the six completions which trig- 
gered Texas’ 74-yard march to the 
winning score. With the ball on Okla- 
homa’sseven. Royal pulled Matthews 
out, sent Lackey in witli one play— a 
quick jumj) jjass to End Bob Bryant 
—and the game was tied. Lackey, 
who is quite a football player himself, 
then kicked the winning point. 

“Maybe the best thing about this,” 
said Royal, “is that now they’ll have 
a little more trouble coming down 
here and talking our kids into crossing 
that river.” 

Undefeated football teams and 
great players are not the exclusive 
property of big schools like Texas 
and .Army and Auburn and Wisconsin 
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Hpre he eomplctoly bamboozles a largo 
host of University of California tacklers. 


and Michigan State, however. Be- 
lieve it or not, at Stockton, Calif, and 
New Brunswick, N..J. there are un- 
beaten teams, too. The main reason 
for this is two vastly dissimilar young 
men named Dick Bass and Billy .\us- 
tin. Probably nowhere in America are 
there two better football players, or 
more interesting ones, than these two 
young men who perform so sensation- 
ally 3,000 miles apart for tough lit- 
tle College of the Pacific and dear 
old Rutgers. 

On the Pacific Coast they have been 
reading and hearing and talking 
about Dick Bass for years, although 
virtually no one has really ever seen 
him. Three games deep in the 1958 
season, however, and to the conster- 
nation of COP opponents, Dick Bass 
ha.s apparently materialized. The only 
trouble now is that football fans, like 
opposing tacklers, are still having 
trouble seeing Dick Bass. He moves 
too fast to keep in focus. 

On a football field Bass is some- 
thing of a missile with muscles. A. 
21-year-ol(i from Vallejo, Calif., ho 
stands 5 feet 11 inches tall, weighs 
190 pounds and can run 100 yards in 
9.6 seconds. At times it appears that 


he can do this sideways and backward 
as well as forward. In his Junior year 
in high school Ba.ss scored 186 points 
and gained 1,726 yards running with 
a football. No longer inexperienced, 
he came back in 1954 to gain 1,964 
yards for an average of 14.7 yards a 
carry and scored 256 points. This at- 
tracted the interest of several colleges. 

When the dust had cleared away, 
Michigan State, Iowa, California, 
Washington, Michigan. Syracuse, 
Princeton, Colorado. Indiana, UCLA 
and a dozen other institutions discov- 
ered that Dick Bass had become a 
student at COP. Exactly how this 
happened has been the subject of 
some conjecture. Bass says he picked 
COP because “I was afraid in a big 
school I would be just another foot- 
ball player and not learn anything.” 
It is not true, he insists, that he re- 
ceived a handsome bonus to sign at 
COP, which has an enrollment of only 
1.670 hut a stadium which seats 
35,975, nor that his parents were giv- 
en a house. And almost never does 
anyone mention the possibility that 
the lack of intellectual attainments 
had anything to do with it, although 
the late Red Sanders almost cried 
when he discovered that Bass could 
not qualify academically for UCLA. 

As a matter of fact, Dick had trou- 
ble qualifying academically at COP. 
Busy scoring touchdowm.s— he made 
10 of the 11 frosh scores in 19.55 — he 
flunked biology and hygiene and had 
to hump during the spring semester 
to become eligible for his sophomore 
season the next fall. It was hardly 


worth the trouble; after three games 
Bass suffered a badly bruised knee 
and missed the rest of the season. 
Then, apparently sound once more, 
he came out of a preseason scrimmage 
in 1957 with a broken leg and missed 
that year, too. 

In this season's opener against 
highly favored California, Bass looked 
like a cross between Red Grange, 
Rodney the Road Runner and Man 
o' War. Playing only part of the 
game he ran 78 yards for one touch- 
down. gained 215 yards rushing in 24 
carries and passed for three conver- 
sions. COP won 24 20. The next week, 
against an Arizona State team which 
hadn’t lost in its last 12 games. Bass 
left them gasping, and COP walked 
away with a 34 -16 victory. This time 
he gained 212 yards in 17 tries, scored 
touchdowns from 45 and 35 yards 
out, set up another with a 52-yard 
pass play and threw for another con- 
version, Again he played only part 
time. And Saturday night, against 
Brigham Young, the new wonder 
boy of college football (in less than 
30 minutes of action) scored on a 50- 
yard dash, sped 135 yards in 12 car- 
ries and paced COP to a 26 8 win. 

“This kid,” says COP Coach Moose 
Myers, ‘‘is the finest runner in foot- 
ball. He has two speeds — fast and 
faster.” 

Actually, speed alone would hard- 
ly get Bass where he is going the way 
that he does. “Explosion,” says his 
high school coach. Bob Patterson, 
“is what this boy has." 

rmilintifd 



BILL AUSTIN thfcaten-s to replace Paul Robeson or Ozzie Nelson as the most publi- 
cized member of the Rutgers family. Howex-er, his natural modesty may forestall this. 
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Bass starts like a California drag 
car and accelerates like a rocket. 
When hit, he resembles nothing 
quite so much as a rubber ball. He 
bounces off to one side, feet still 
churning and. upon landing, takes 
off again. "I guess.” he says, “I just 
like to stand up.” He weaves along 
behind blockers as if they were wood- 
en pegs and then, spotting an open- 
ing, takes off across country on his 
own. He can also pound the line like 
a fullback; his size and speed give him 
tremendous power. 

The pros will draft him this winter, 
although he still has another year of 
collegiate eligibility, but to get him 
it is almost certain someone will have 
to shell out an awful lot of money. 
"Ba-ss should get $100,000 on a four- 
year contract,” says Myers. 

Bass himself isn’t so sure. Big 
league baseball scouts, who offered 
him almost $50,000 after he hit .371 
as a 17-year-old high school outfielder, 
still send him Christmas cards, .^nd 
on the advice of Patterson, Dick has 
been studying speech and phonetics; 
once football season is over, he will 
have a disc jockey show on a Stock- 
ton radio station. He wants to play 
football next year, graduate in 1960 
and then make up his mind which 
way to go. 

Billy Austin is a pleasant young 
man with light brown hair, intelli- 
gent green eyes and a broken nose, 
which is about as cIo.se as he will ever 
come to dying for dear old Rutgers. 
To Austin, college football is neither 
a way of life nor the means to an end 
but simply a game which one plays 
on Saturday afternoons when there 
are no classes. You get the idea, from 
watching Austin play, that it is also 
a whale of a lot of fun. which may be 
the reason he does it. in his own way, 
ju.st about as well a.s Dick Bass. 

When Billy completed his football 
career at Scotch Plains High School 
in New Jersey, the occasion was 
marked by complete silence. College 
recruiters, who have been known to 
pummel and claw one another into 
rare beefsteak in pursuit of their 
prey, usually manage to display 
marked restraint in their approach to 
medium-size halfbacks whose teams 
win only four games in three years. 
Not that it would have mattered; 
Austin never once thought that he 
would become a good college football 
player, anyway, and couldn't have 


cared less. He wanted a good edu- 
cation in a pleasant, small-college 
atmosphere and, turning down schol- 
arship offers from Princeton and 
Tufts and a scattering of other east- 
ern and New England schools, he 
stowed away his sweat socks and 
moved the 10 miles from home to 
New Brunswick. 

For a school which helped invent 
the game — the first intercollegiate 
football contest was played there 
against Princeton in 1869— Rutgers 
has often exhibited a remarkably 
casual approach to the whole thing. 
Eighty-nine years of practice, unkind 
observers have been wont to claim, 
haven’t improved Rutgers a bit. 

RUTGERS TURNS RUGGED 

But Billy Austin, and his startling 
development into one of the most 
gifted football players in the land, 
changed all this. As a sophomore in 
the single-wing system which John 
Stiegman brought over from Prince- 
ton, Austin wa.s starting tailback; he 
missed all of two games and part of 
another with a dislocated shoulder— 
the team lost all three— but other- 
wise led Rutgers to a 3-7 record. 
Last year the school had its first win- 
ning season since 1949, and the man 
who lit the fuse was Billy Austin. He 
scored 12 touchdowns, passed for 
three more, ran for 946 yards, passed 
for 479, punted well, defended like a 
demon, and, when all the statistics 
were in, No. 2 man in total offense in 
the nation was Billy Austin. The 
leader. Washington State's Bob New- 
man, beat him by only 19 yards and 
played in one more game. 

This year, as Rutgers races along 
unbeaten before the astonished gaze 
of every football fan in sight, Billy 
.\ustin is apparently a better football 
player than ever before. The key 
game was the opener against Prince- 
ton, which Rutgers won by a rather 
shocking 28-0 score. “Austin hurt us 
with his running and passing,” said 
I’rinceton’s Coach Dick Colrnan, 
“but he absolutely killed us with his 
defense.” Two weeks ago the Scarlet 
Knights beat Colgate 21-7 and last 
Saturday defeated Richmond 23-12. 

In the Southwe.st this may verge 
Upon heresy but the football player 
Billy most closely re.sembles is Doak 
Walker. He has good speed but no one 
has any real trouble keeping him in 
focus as long as he is going in a 
straight line; it is only when he cuts 
that Au.stin has a tendency to blur 
out. This quickness, remarkable pe- 
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ripheral vision — which is a fancy 
name for that strange sixth sense of 
anticipation about approaching tack- 
lers which good runners seem to in- 
herit along with the color of their 
eyes and big feet— and a well-bal- 
anced, controlled stride are his great- 
est assets. He also follows blockers 
well, which is a sensible thing for a 
168-pound halfback to do these days, 
although when they fail to appear 
Billy is capable of producing a great 
deal of drive and determination all on 
his own. He doesn’t mind running 
over people a bit. 

.■\s a passer he ha.s improved stead- 
ily; this is not the thing he does best 
but it is something he does well, par- 
ticularly under pressure, and with 
the double threat he presents on a 
swing around end, with the option of 
running or throwing on almost every 
play, he can be a tough man to figure 
out. He is a good punter, a fine re- 
ceiver, an e.Kceptionally alert pass 
defender and a deadly tackier w’ho 
loves to come storming up from his 
safety position to dump an opposing 
runner behind the line. 

“He can be spectacular, all right,” 
says Stiegman, “but I guess the thing 
we like about him best is the .steady, 
dependable job he does for you on 
every play. He’s just a good foot- 
ball player.” 

YOUNG MAN OF DISTINCTION 

If Au.stin makes All-America this 
year, it will be a remarkable achieve- 
ment, since Rutgers' football players 
do not usually make All-America for 
several reason.s. When you mention 
the possibility to Billy, he only grins 
and shakes his head. Captain of the 
team, Cadet Colonel of the Air Force 
ROTC wing, president of Phi Gamma 
Delta fraternity, a star lacrosse play- 
er and a good B student, he thinks 
he has probably had all the honors 
that any one boy deserves. He ex- 
pects to spend three years in serv- 
ice after graduation and then look 
around for a career In public relations 
— but definitely not pro football. The 
game against Columbia on Novem- 
ber 22 will probably be the last he 
w'ill ever play. 

“Football at Rutgers,” he says, 
“has been a lot of fun. Even if I had 
dreamed that I might become a real 
good player at a big-time football 
school, this is where I would have 
gone. Here, football has been a part 
of college, not college a part of foot- 
ball. I wouldn’t have wanted it any 
other way.” eno 




New Kodak Cavalcade Projector: 

you turn it on... it does the rest! 


Changes slides by itself, gives brilliant 
big-as-life shows . . . automatically ! 

Now you can be a guest at your own slide shows ! 

With the Kodak C^avalcadc Projector, you 
keep an eye only on the screen. You can come 
and go— and still the show goes on. 

Choose brightness to suit the size of the 


screen picture — just by ilieking a switch for 
500-watt or llOO-watt illumination 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 
(>avalcade Projector. With sharp//2.8 lens, 
remote-control cord, built-in screen pointer, 
S149.50 or as little as S15 down at many 
dealers. 

All p'uti air hit anil tuh/ril la ihonft wUhout miliir 


Fully automatic 
timer shows slides 
prc-sct intervals: 


or 16 seconds. Split- / 'rf *sh 
in 


.second changing. 


Remote-control 
changing, up tu 12 
feci. You control the 
show from anywhere 
the room. 


Pre-conditioning 
of all slides by tem- 
perature-controlled 
air, for more constant 
focus 




New slide guards — 
each slide is held in 
its own steel protector 
for smooth, jam- 
free showings 



New Kodak .'lOO I’rojector shows 
slides brilliantly, has Ready- 
matic Changer, S64.50. 

500 Projector, S74.50. 

See Kodak's ' ' The Ed Sullivan Show' ' and ' ' The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet" 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. Kodak 
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like you 
like Truval 


For men who arc alike in liking good things . . . silky 
combed cotton gingliams, in exclusive Truval patterns 
...two matched pockets. Absolutely washable, cannot 
shrink out of fit. All (juitc woiulcrful at 5"). idi- i.i n: 
Miniature ombre check with liannonious satiti over- 
strijjc. Authentic Ivy button dotvn style, top right: 
W’indow patte .satin plaid, Regular collar, permanent 
stays, right; Dobl)y-and-satin decorated plaid with 
deep tone centers. Regular collar, permanent stays. 



Galey & Lord exclusives by TruvaV Shirts 

)50 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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SHOOTING 

by' instinct 

Anyone can shoot like a TV Western hero after a 



one-hour lesson, and here’s how 


by MARTIN KANE 


S OME ODD SPECIMENS of iremble- 
fingered man ran put 10 bulletvS 
into less than a one-inch circle at 100 
yards. Thai is a wonderful feat, even 
though such marksmen use a heavy 
barrel, a telescopic sight and a bench 
rest. It brings together in excruciat- 
ing perfection the preci.se matching 
of ammo to rifle and ammo and rifle 
to shooter. 

It is the calculus of shooting but it 
Is not a romantic sport. It is quite un- 
related to hunting, for instance, or to 
shooting in self-defense. It is not ro- 
mantic because it has so little to do 
with the basic purpose of shooting, 
which is to kill. 

Romantic shooting is offhand 
shooting and has deep roots in our 
folklore, all the way l)ack to Daniel 
Boone and Wild Bill Hickok and be- 
yond, men whose skills are legendary 
and unproved. They u.sed inferior 
weapons by today's standards and, 
by today’s standards, they did not 
know a dime's worth about ballistics. 
But the stories say that whenever 
they pulled a trigger they performed 
magic. 

The w’ill to believe these stories is 
BO great that they are cherished in 
our hearts, if not in our heads, and 
so, all the way from William S. (for 
Shakespeare) Hart to Wyatt Earp’s 
TV incarnation, every one of us has, 
from childhood on, been entertained 
by the essential premise of the West- 
ern story: that such magic is pos- 
sible. It is an artistic convention, 


like the one-minute commercial. 

The astounding truth is that any- 
one can perform similar feats of off- 
hand shooting, feats ihal would pop 
the pristine eye of Davy Crockett. 

In the hurly-burly of Pete Rade- 
macher’s wonderful assault on the 
heavyweight boxing title a year ago 
I could make only passing mention 
(SI, Aug. 19, ’57) of one Lucky Mc- 
Daniel, a member of Rademacher’s 
Youth Unlimited organization. (They 
call it Unlimited Enterprises now be- 
cause a pre-existing Youth Unlimit- 
ed Foundation objected to the sim- 
ilarity of names.) 

The title fight so overshadowed 
Lucky's ability to teach shooting 
that I had only a few paragraphs to 
report how he taught me, in little 
more than an hour, to shoot w'ilh 
such marvelous accuracy that soon 
I was hitting crawling beetles and 
tossed pennies with a BB gun, with 
scarcely ever a miss. The first time I 
ever wore a pistol 1 was able to draw 
it and hit a pine cone in the road, at 
a distance of some 20 feet, six times 
out of six, shooting from the hip. 

After Rademacher failed to go into 
orbit against Floyd Patterson I vis- 
ited Lucky again, this time at Sea 
Island, Georgia, where he was giving 
lessons to guests of The Cloister. The 

MRS. CHARLES MOESER hits a tiny 
Alka-Seltzer tablet with a .22 rifle bullet 
a few minutes after she began instruction. 




SHOOTING BY INSTINCT ronfinuft/ 

idea was to study Ins teaching meth' 
od and try to explain it. 

The most lucid explanation of the 
method is Lucky's own. He calls it 
"instinct” shooting. That is all there 
is to it. You look at something, you 
shoot and you hit it. 

Ordinary offhand shooting with 
rifle or even with pistol is an attempt 
to approximate the conditions of 
bench-rest shooting, You take care- 
ful aim. You breathe according to 
plan. You watch the front sight drift 
back and forth across the target, You 
find it impossible to control the wav- 
ering sight but you hope you can dis- 
cover a rhythm that will permit you 
to let off the bullet at the correct in- 
stant. You try. therefore, to time the 
wavering of the sight, the beating of 
your heart, the extraordinary turbu- 
lence of your softest breathing. When 
you think you have all these in 
rhythm you do not pull the trigger. 
You squeeze it, ever so gently, mak- 
ing sure that you are holding your 
breath. You try to time the squeeze 
so that the bullet will let off between 
beats of your mounting pulse. If you 
are a demi-semi-waver off in all this 
delicate timing you miss the 10-ring. 
Offhand shooting can be the most ex- 
asperating of the sporting arts. 

But a student of the Lucky Mc- 
Daniel method ("The Lucky Mc- 
Daniel System of Muscular Coordina- 


tion and Synchronization Between 
Eyes and Hands”) does not trifle with 
the meticulous. A true McDaniel fol- 
lower will go so far as to have the 
sights removed from his weapons be- 
cause they are a hindrance to him. 
He will point rifle or pistol as natu- 
rally as he would point a finger, pretty 
much as good shotgunners do. Look- 
ing at what he wants to hit and quite 
disregarding the cant ol his weapon 
or the slate of his breathing, he pulls 
the trigger. He does not squeeze the 
trigger. He might even slap it, as 
shotgunners sometimes do. That is 
all. He hits the target, which may be 
a flying dime or an Alka-Seltzer tab- 
let tossed into the air by Lucky. 

I T takes Lucky, a slightly built 
young man with blond, close- 
cropped hair, about an hour to trans- 
mit this miracle-making power. It 
takes his pupils the rest of their lives 
to get over the fact that they can 
do it. 

Not that they can do it for the rest 
of their lives solely on the basis of 
one lesson. Practice is required there- 
after, as in any sport. 

Ross Baldwin, a young architect 
who has since been inspired to design 
a BB gun to Lucky's specifications, 
propped up nine paper matches in 
the red dust of a Georgia road. He 
drew a nine-shot .2'2 revolver and, 
shooting from the hip, knocked down 
all nine matches without reloading. 


shooting far faster than what is con- 
sidered rapid-fire in competition. 

"I paid Lucky $25 for a lesson,” he 
said, "and I have since spent $1,500 
for practice ammunition.” 

The McDaniel method has evolved 
from doing what comes naturally. 
Lucky is 33 years old and has been 
shooting at game for 28 years. 

"Everything I have got today,” 
he says, "I was born with.” 

He was born with it on his father’s 
800-acre peach farm in Upson Coun- 
ty, Georgia, an area lush with woods 
and streams. His first weapon was a 
rare piece, a .22 caliber Winchester, 
which was fired, not by pulling a trig- 
ger, but by pressing down on a small 
obtrusion with the thumb. It had 
been expropriated from a farmhand 
who had used it to shoot an associate. 
Lucky’s Uncle Elmo Draughorn, be- 
fore presenting it to his .5-year-old 
nephew, took the precaution of 
filling the barrel with lead. Lucky 
brought the rifle to a blacksmith, who 
removed the lead. Then Lucky took 
to the woods, where he began shoot- 
ing rabbits and squirrels. 

Just before Lucky’s sixth birthday 
Uncle Elmo ga\ e him a .410 shotgun, 
and the two w«-nt off to shoot quail. 

"The dogs flushed the covey,” 
Lucky recalls. "One (juail came up 
the hill my way and my uncle said, 
‘Here he comes, Bobby. Get him!’ 
And I did. I killed my first bird with 
the first shot frjm my first shotgun.” 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED BB RUH is hc‘ld by Lucky dr//i, talk- champion. TarRcls used in insirurlion are lined up in box and 
ing to Mrs. Stella Harned, wife of The Cloister manager, and range from large washers at left to dime-sized washers, Alka- 
Fret! Mussildinc, Winchester representative and famed skeel Seltzer and aspirin tablets, as well as standard clay pigeons. 



Thereafter Lucky hunted just 
about daily under the guidance of a 
Negro farmhand, Johnnie Smith, and 
in the companionship of Johnnie’s 
son, Elmo, a year older than Lucky. 
Lucky’s father, Benjamin Franklin 
McDaniel, gave Johnnie very simple 
instructions: “You take my boy out 
and bring him back safe.” 

Johnnie was a superb shot, and his 
method, it seems now, was much the 
same as Lucky’s “instinct” shooting. 

“Johnnie never aimed,” Lucky re- 
calls. “He said a sight was a crutch 
for a shotgun.” 

It was a wonderful time and place 
and way for a boy to grow up. On hot 
summer days Lucky and his cousin, 
Bushy McDaniel, now fire chief of 
Thomaston, Georgia, shot frogs in 
Potato Creek and sold the legs to ho- 
tels and restaurants for movie money. 
Lucky fished, too, as did his mother 
(“she fished every afternoon for 35 
years”), and he developed some as- 
tonishing skills, all of them having 
something to do with marksmanship. 
By the time he was 7 he could kill a 
fly on the wall with a slingshot. He 
hunted rabbits with a bow and arrows 
he made himself. He became expert 
with the lariat, developing skill on 
cows and horses about the farm. “I 
beat everyone at horseshoes,” he re- 
calls. With a bull whip he would 
knock a cigaret from the lips of oblig- 
ing little Elmo. He made a spear gun 
out of an air-rifle barrel and found it 
useful on frogs. He won his school’s 
marbles championship. 

At age 13, ill of pneumonia. Lucky 
discovered the blow gun. He made one 
out of half-inch pipe taken from a 
peach-spraying rig. With homemade 
darts he could pin a lizard to a pine 
tree or knock the ashes off a cigaret 
(held by the magnificent Elmo) at 
30 feet. Today, while his wife, Betsy, 
watches in admiration. Lucky will 
pick up his blow gun and demonstrate 
his skill by hitting a minuscule spot 
on the living-room wall. 

With a gun in his hand Lucky 
would strike you as quite a nerveless 
fellow, in spite of his quick, birdlike 
movements and bright, impulsive 
chatter, but the Navy discharged 
him in 1941 because of “bad nerves” 
and, of all things, weak eyesight. 

His eyes were examined recently 
eoiitinued 


CHARCOAL BRIQUET 13 smashcd by 
Mr-s. Moeser. warming up for an after- 
noon turkey shoot, using a ,410 shotgun. 
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by a shooting student of his, A. C. 
Hobbs Jr., M.D., of Columbus, 
Georgia, and found to be a n )rmal 
20 20, though Lucky had previously 
been under the impression, perliaps 
because of his Navy experience, that 
he was nearsighted. He believes quite 
firmly that his kind of shooting devel- 
ops visual acuity. My own experience 
has half persuaded me that he is right. 
In busting clay pigeons with a .22 
rifle I can now see the bullet hole — a 
tiny dot against the blue sky — in that 
fleeting fraction of an instant before 
the pigeons powder. 

“Lucky’s ability,” Dr. Hobbs says, 
“is just something you don’t believe. 
I had a theory that accurate shooting 


represented bisecting lines of vi- 
sion from each eye, but that collapsed 
when Lucky shot just as accurately 
from his hip. One eye is as good as 
two. [Lucky has taught one-eyed per- 
sons.] T think I could almost have 
been blindfolded and hit the target.” 

There is something a trifle odd 
about Lucky’s left eye. It has two 
pupils, which is probably against 
Navy regulations. He was born with 
a single pupil in it. but when he was 
a boy a door spring struck the eye, 
injuring it so tliat a portion of the 
pupil’s fluid drained into a corner of 
the iris. Lucky believc.s this may have 
given him a little extra in the way of 
peripheral vision, which is very u.se- 
ful, he points out, in knife fighting. 
He teaches knife fighting on the side. 


HOW LUCKY DOES IT, MAYBE 


Lucky McDaniel'.s technique of in- 
struction was described to a numhe- of 
scienti.sts and resulted in a number of 
very tentative hypotheses to explain 
it. Most explanations suggested that 
hypnotism might be a factor, though 
not neces.sarily the kind in which a per- 
son is overtly put info a (ranee. 

There is a more subtle stage of hyp- 
notism, most often called “suggestion.” 
Dr. Donald B. Douglas of the Psychi- 
atric Institute, New York City, de- 
fined suggestion as a state in which (he 
subject's unconscious mind willingly 
follows instruclion.s from another per- 
son, .suspending all volition, because 
the subject wants to be persuaded. 
And who, indeed, would not want to 
be persuaded that ho can shoot like 
Wild Bill Hickok? On the other hand, 
who would not want to be persuaded 
that he can hit a golf ball like Sam 
Snead, and how many golf pros are 
turning out Sam Sneads the.se days? 
The point about McDaniel is that he, 
unlike the golf pros, is able to teach 
anyone, even gro.ssly handicapped per- 
sons, astonishing accuracy in an a.s- 
tonishingly short time. 

Dr. Henry Makover, Profe.ssor of 
Preventive -Medicine at Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine, speaking 
very informally, thought there might 
be still another explanation not nece.s- 
sarily involving hypnosis-. 

“In all forms of athletics,” he said, 
“there are moments, sometimes whole 
days, in which an in<iivi<lual is capable 
of giving a physical performance with- 
in his sport, which, for him, is almost 
impo.ssihie generally. [Every golfer 
knows such days.[ At a particular time, 
for a reason which we do not know, 
all physical coordinative elements of 


the individual may function together 
in a manner which permits a perform- 
ance many times the individual’s nor- 
mal ability.” 

-At this point Dr. Makover, who nev- 
er has met McDaniel, uttered a pre- 
cise paraph rase of what McDaniel .says. 

“Within most people.” to put it Dr. 
Makover’s way, “there is a physical 
potential far greater than that which i-s 
realized in normal activity.” 

The way .McDaniel puis it is this: 
“We see more than we think we see. 
Our sen.ses know more than we do.” 

Or, to return to Dr. Makover: 
"There exist.s, I believe, in the general 
population a greater potential for ac- 
curacy than is realized, but for a num- 
ber of reasons . . . this potential can- 
not be exploited at all time.s. It is con- 
ceivable that McDaniel, wittingly or 
unwittingly, ha.s discovered a tech- 
ni()ue of exploitation of thi.s faculty 
which funclion.s in the majority of peo- 
ple on whom he experiments." 

McDaniel .says that “the power of 
suggestion” is a factor in his leaching. 
And he al.so .say.s that everyone is capa- 
ble of far greater feats than he is aware 
of. A McDaniel come to Judgment 
maintains that he ran condition a 
man's refiexes to a point where he U 
able to realize his capacitie-s. 

So, too, say the Zen Buddhists, 
who.se adepts perform a.stuni.shing feat.s 
of archery, like exlingui.shing a candle 
while blindfolded. Then, to delve per- 
haps more shallowly into the esoteric, 
there is Dr. Jo.seph B. Rhine of Duke 
University and his notions about p.sy- 
chokine.sis--the ability of the mintl to 
influence the actions of such objects as 
dice. That, of course, has more to do 
with crapshooting than bird shooting. 
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After the ivar Lucky became a 
salesman for the U.S. Tobacco Com- 
pany, going from store to store trying 
to sell Model tobacco. On hLs first 
day as a salesman he had no luck 
until his 19tb call. 

“Then,” he remembers, “in this 
fellow’s i)lace of business I noticed a 
rifle. I mentioned something or other 
about being able to hit a coin in the 
air. He didn’t believe me. So I made 
him a wager— 12 dozen of my tobacco 
against hitting that coin witli his 
rifle. I hit it, and after that I had the 
ring in my hand.” 

From then on selling was no prob- 
lem. Lucky just shot and bet his way 
into an extraordinary pile of orders. 
In gun-loving Georgia his sales rec- 
ord became fabulous. One skeptical 
prospect, C. D. Lane of Moultrie, bet 
his grocery store against Lucky’s new 
Dodge that Lucky could not hit a 
quarter in the air. Lucky refused to 
carry away the store. Instead, Lane 
became a steady tobacco customer. 

Lucky stumbled onto teaching. 
Four years ago, while selling tobacco 
in A’aldosta, Georgia, he took time 
out to have a pistol repaired. In the 
shop he encountered Brooker Blan- 
ton, former University of Georgia 
football star who is owner of the Dixie 
Lakes Distributing Company. Lucky 
just happened to mention his shoot- 
ing ability, in a way he has, and Blan- 
ton bridled at the thought of such 
nonsense being foisted on him. “He 
called me a liar, so to speak,” .says 
Lucky. They met at Blanton's home. 

There Lucky performed his usual 
feats. Blanton demandetl instruction. 

“It’s a God-given thing,” Lucky 
said dubiously. “I don’t know w'hat 
I’m doing myself.” 

It took a little persuasion — Blan- 
ton offered to pay Lucky even if he 
flunked— and Lucky undertook the 
job. They started with a .22 rifle and 
Blanton shot 500 rounds without a 
smidgen of improvement. 

It was getting a mite expensive. 
Lucky suggested they borrow a kid’s 
air rifle and use BB shot. 

That did it. It was late afternoon 
and the sun was shining behind their 
backs. They could see the shot 
emerge from the BB gun. They could 
follow its trajectory. Thereupon Blan- 
ton began to hit small objects tossed 
into the air. 

The BB gun is now basic to Mc- 
Daniel’s teaching method. It is the 
pupil’s first weapon. Before he can 
shoot it at anything Lucky insists 
that he be able to see the shot leave 



HIP SHOOTING with .22 caliber pintci! fimh Mrs. Moeser hit- Mrs. Moeser turned to huibanil, former I'rinceton football cap- 
ting cartridge box (right), with Lucky standing by. After hit, tain, and exclaimed: "rd have bet $10,000 I couldn’t do that." 


the gun. Seeing the shot, the pupil 
unconsciously notes his margin of er- 
ror on a mis-s and, again unconscious- 
ly, corrects for it on his next shot. 

This is so important that IvUoky 
has designed, ami Ross Baldwin has 
built, a BB gun with variable power, 
so that weak-eyed students can be 
helped to see a slow-moving pellet as 
it emerges from the barrel. The spring 
which propels the BB can be weak- 
ened or strengthened by turning a 
screw. The gun has, of course, no 
sights and the fore end of the barrel 
is even necked down in order to dis- 
courage any inclination to sight along 
the barrel. Its balance is very like 
that of a shotgun. 

Successful with the BB gun, Blan- 
ton went back to the .22 rifle and, 
finding he could now shoot spectacu- 
larly with that, swore Lucky to secre- 
cy and “went out and clipped every- 
one.” Next day Blanton brought an- 
other student to Lucky and his teach- 
ing career began. 

Lucky guesses that he has taught 
thousands in the past few years, 
among them members of several po- 
lice departments. In addition to hip 
shooting Lucky instructs the cops in 
the quick draw, at which he is most 
adept. He demonstrated this to me 
by having me point an unloaded 
•istol at him. 

■T'll draw and fire,” he said, "be- 
fore you can pull the trigger.” 

He did, too. 

But the quick draw is a dangerous 
sport. The first policeman Lucky 
taught was Maurice Phillips of the 
Dalton, Georgia force. Phillips pre- 
vailed on his chief and the mayor to 
pay Lucky $20 a man to instruct the 


department’s 23 cops. The policemen 
w'ereso enthusiastic that they took to 
practicing against each other with 
empty guns. But one day Maurice 
Phillips wa.s killed in such a match 
with a fellow officer whose gun, it 
turned out, was not empty. On the 
other hand. Patrolman T. J. Blake of 
Prichard. .Alabama owes his life to 
the quick draw, which came in handy 
when a burglar attacked him. 

A i.AB.AMA police now have restrict- 
ed Lucky to teaching the draw 
to police and to civilians approved of 
by the police chief of a town. Lucky 
himself is not enthusiastic about 
leaching it to civilians. It is dan- 
gerous, he points out, because once 
trained the shooter is so conditioned 
that he finds it difficult to remove his 
gun from the holster without pulling 
the trigger. Both movements blend 
into one. The tendency, furthermore, 
is to shoot at whatever catches the 
eye, which might be the family cat. 

Lucky’s method of instruction is a 
marvel of simplicity. 'I’here is, in 
fact, very little instruction because 
Lucky does not want to clutter the 
pupil’s mind with inhibitions. 

The pupil is handed a BB gun and 
told to shoot it at nothing a couple 
of times. He is asked if he has seen the 
pellet leave the barrel. When he has 
satisfied Lucky that he really has seen 
it, the pupil is permitted to shoot at 
objects tossed into the air by Lucky, 
who stands at his right side and a 
half-step to the rear. Practically the 
only advice he gets is to cheek the 
gun lightly and to look at the object 
without sighting along the barrel. 
“Cheek it and shoot it,” Lucky 


tells the pupil as he tosses up the first 
target, a rather large iron washer, a 
little bigger than a silver dollar. 

The pupil generally mi.sse.s. 

“Where did the BB go?” I.ucky 
asks. 

The pupil says he saw the shot pass 
under the target. 

“That’s right,” Lucky says, and 
tosse.s up the wa.sher again. “Cheek 
it and shoot it.” The pupil misse.s 
again, is asked where the BB went 
and again he says it went under. 
Lucky agrees that it did. But on the 
fourth or fifth miss a pupil may say 
that he saw the BB pass orcr the 
target. 

“No,” Lucky says firmly. “It never 
goes over. You’ll never miss by shoot- 
ing over it. Now try to shoot over it 
and you’ll hit it.” 

The pupil tries to shoot over the 
washer. He hits it. In that instant he 
becomes a wing shot. Smaller and 
smaller washers are tos.sed into the 
air and the misses become very infre- 
quent. Eventually the pupil is hitting 
penny-sized washer.s and is able to 
plink them on the top or bottom, as 
called for by Lucky. 

This occurs in an incredibly few 
minutes, usually under a half hour. 
During that time the shooter has been 
kept very busy. Lucky gives him no 
time to think about what he is doing, 
no time to theorize, no time to tense 
up. Targets are tossed in fast succes- 
sion while T>ucky keeps up a patter 
of suggestion pretty much implying 
that this is just about the brightest 
pupil he ever has taught. The pupil 
is inclined to think so, too. 

After establishing expertness with 
evntinued 
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the BB gun, the shooter moves on to 
the .22 rifle. The routine is much the 
same except that targets may be any- 
thing from small clay pigeons to char- 
coal briquets, either of which powders 
in a very satisfying way when hit by 
a bullet. There is almost never any 
difficulty in making the shift to the 
.22. The shooter now has ingrained 
ability to resist the temptation to 
aim. He just looks at the target, pull- 
ing the trigger when, somehow, he 
senses that he is pointing properly. 
This is a very definite feeling but 
hard to describe. It is a feeling of 
empathy with the target. Establish- 
ment of this “sense” is the big funda- 
mental of Lucky's teaching. 

One reason for seeing the BB leave 
the gun. Lucky says, is that he wants 
the pupil to "learn to focus on a sin- 
gle object without looking at every- 
thing else around.” 

“I tell him to hold the gun easy 
against the cheek, not force the cheek 
down to the gun in the regular way,” 
he explains. "As soon as he begins to 
shoot I know what he is doing wrong. 
There are a thousand things he can 
do wrong. But I don’t excite him. 
You’ve got to give him confidence or 
he’ll tighten up. I tell him he's going 
to hit the target and most of the time 
I call ’em right. When he’s shooting 
high I don’t just point to where he 
should be shooting. I throw the ob- 
ject and point while I’m throwing it. 
I keep this up steadily so he’ll swing 
into it. Then I keep shifting the tar- 
get, like from one match to another on 
the ground, so he won’t get wrapped 
up in one target. 

“This is instinctive shooting and 
it’s got to come easy.” 

The third step is pistol shooting 
from the hip and again Lucky gives 
only minimum instruction. He shows 
how to press the elbow of the shoot- 
ing arm firmly against the hipbone, 
makes sure that the wrist is held stiff. 
The shooter stands with feet apart 
and knees slightly bent. Lucky tosses 
small objects— pine cones, cartridge 
boxes, briquets— onto the ground and 
the shooter selects one for a target. 
He is told that if he misses on a shot 
he must not try to hit the same object 
again but must shift to another tar- 
get. The reason is that after a miss 
there is a tendency to overcorrect on 
the next shot. Shifting to another 
target seems to relieve the tension 
that leads to overcorrection. 

Finally the shooter is given a shot- 


gun and goes through the same pro- 
cedure against clay pigeons slung 
from a hand trap. This transition is 
difficult for some shooters. A shot- 
gun’s blast and Rick can cause flinch- 
ing, the pitch of the barrels is differ- 
ent and the heft and balance of a 
shotgun feel strange after the rifle. 
But the principle on which Lucky 
has taught rifle shooting is the basic 
principle of good shotgun shooting. 
With a little practice it pays off. 

Lucky has no patience with those 
who teach shotgunners to lead their 
birds, even though this makes good 
ballistic sense. 

“When a man tells me he doesn’t 
know how he hits, I figure he must 
be a good shot,” Lucky says. A good 
shotgunncr, he believes, doesn’t know 
whether he leads or not. 

F rkd D. Missildin’E, a Sea Island 
resident and champion skeet 
shot, dropped by to watch Lucky 
give a lesson to Colonel J. Henry Pool, 
a retired Army officer. Missildine is 
a Winchester shooting promotion 
representative and a few days be- 
fore he had given Lucky a new Win- 
chester Model 5.5 single-shot .22 
rifle, which features a safety that 
goes on automatically when the 
cartridge is inserted in the rifle. 
Lucky has found it an ideal teach- 
ing weapon. 

Missildine was curious about the 
teaching method. He watched in- 
tently as Colonel Pool, using the .22, 
began to knock nickel-sized card- 
board plugs from the center of tossed 
washers. He grasped quickly the idea 
behind Lucky’s “instinct” shooting. 

“I’ve been shooting like that all 
my life and didn’t know it,” he said 
finally. In 1957 Missildine set an all- 
round world record at skeet, blasting 
496 out of 500 targets. 

Missildine was further impressed 
when he saw that Lucky could be 
equally successful with the experi- 
enced Mrs. Charles Moeser, wife of 
a former Princeton football captain, 
who that afternoon was to go on a 
turkey shoot, and the totally inexpe- 
rienced Mrs. Stella Harned, wife of 
The Cloister’s manager, who had an 
actual dislike for shooting and had 
to be persuaded to take a lesson. 

It was not so impressive to me since 
I already knew that Lucky had taught 
small children as well as women. 

It is Lucky’s contention that the 
legendary shooters of the West ac- 
tually did perform as the stories tell 
and that they shot by instinct. 


“Every once in a while some wife 
gets mad at her husband,” Lucky 
says. “She has never had a gun in her 
hand and yet she takes the old man’s 
pistol and pumps six bullets into him. 
Wives never miss when they shoot at 
their husbands. That’s instinct.” 

Lucky warns his pupils that they 
may be embarrassed if they try to 
show off without practice. It seems 
to be true, too, that Lucky’s presence 
is a large factor in success. 

William 0. Walton, county solici- 
tor in Lafayette, .\labama, says that 
after being taught by Lucky he could 
hit at least five out of 10 pennies in 
the air in front of friends, and once 
hit eight of 10 washers. 

“I shot a lot better with Lucky 
standing there,” he said. “It’s some 
sort of hypnosis. It’s not logical, for 
I always feel that I can’t hit these 
things, yet I do.” 

The hypnosis theory comes up 
quite frequently. Lucky grins and 
concedes that “the power of sugges- 
tion” has a lot to do with it. 

But Lucky insists that his pupils 
can, if they will practice faithfully, 
retain their skill. 

If you would like to try it out, 
here are some pointers. 

1) Wear glasses to protect the eyes 
against ricochet. 

2) Remember to shoot at nothing 
a few times until you can clearly see 
the BB leave the gun. It will look 
like a coppery streak, and eventually 
that streak will seem to you like an 
extension of the gun barrel. Y ou will 
have the feeling that you are reaching 
out with this coppery streak, quite as 
though it were a long, thin pole, and 
touching the target with the end of it. 

3) Have a friend toss the targets 
straight up over your head at first to 
a height of about 12 or 15 feet. It is 
important that he toss them to pret- 
ty much the same spot each time, 
and that the flat side of the washer 
is presented to you as you shoot. 

4) Don’t shoot at a single object 
on the ground. Toss out several, and 
if you miss on one, shift to another 
target. 

5) Even if you are shooting at 
something as small as a penny, pick 
out a spot on the penny to concen- 
trate on. 

6) Cocking the gun may be tiring. 
Ask your target-tosser to do it. 

7) Take your time. 

8) Don’t pay too much attention 

to these instructions. Just look at 
what you want to hit and pull the 
trigger end 
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you give the golden moments of sport when you give 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


Why not give SPORTS ILLUSTRATE^ 
for Christmas, this Christmas— the 
great events, the golden moments of I 
the sports year ahead. Here is a B 

gift of fine reading and stirring 
photography ... a colorful gift 
everyone in the family can, 1 

and will, enjoy. It’s a | 

handsome, useful gift arriving lively 1 
and new each week ... a conversation \ 
piece, to be sure (what family 
doesn’t enjoy the world of sport and i 
outdoors) ... a collector’s item ^ 

for sports-lovers of all ages (the ' 

special issues, the exciting previews, 
the entertaining interviews, the ^ 

full-color portfolios). And as a gift, ' j 
it is a pleasure to shop for — 
you can use the order form bound in m 
this issue* . . . your gifts are announced I 
with a distinctive Robert Riger 5 

Christmas card . . . and you can be £ 
billed after the first of the year. * 

Why not go over your gift lists ^ 

now, with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED in a 
mind— a year-long, year-round gift of J 
rewarding reading about a ■ 

wide and wonderful world. ^ 


♦Of write direeily to 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
ChrittmoB Gift Department, 
SiO North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago II, Illinoie 
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The fowghesi Stubblefields 
. . , the rockiest trails — 
all seem smoother in n 
soft, snug Wigwams. thermo 
A sk for them at th»rmoi 

sporting goods and humms 

department stores. 
aiCWIM MILLS, IN{. 

Sli<bar2in. WiSMUSip 
li Caaida 

llinstn Mills lit . Hull. QinM ' 



ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS CASH 



You've oil heard the eipresslon, "tunny os a 
three dolloi bill " Well, here's your chance to 
prove thol such an orimol reoMy e>itts — it does 
in the form of fh*$e honest-to-goodness Repub- 
lic of Teios three dollor bills issued in I6U 
ond used os legol lersder for ten years. Ob- 
viously no Teion should be -without o wad of 
'em in his wollef — but there's no reoson why 
fhe rest of you con't hove a lot of fun, loo 
Chances ore you wort t be oble to spend it, but 
[ust think, 334 red three dollor bills* You'll 
hove o boll with 'em! Light cigorels, be o big 
tipper, confuse your pals— and be the first ore 
in your neck of the woods to sport o bankroll 
of threes How con you go wrong fo’ o 51.40? 
Even wall paper costs rnore, and obviously the 
supply of these is limited. First come, first 
served. We've got enough to fill obout 2S00 
orders After oil, where else con you get o 
thousond bucks for 51.43 ppd. Three thousond 
bucks in threes, 55; five thousand smackers for 
57 ppd. No C.O O.'s. Morsey back guarantee. 
BANNER SUPPLY. I30B-TC Lincoln Bldg., N.Y. 17 
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TENNIS: 300 YEARS OF MIXED DOUBLES 

SirM 

I’vf rr-ii<l ymir finf and vit.v intiTcsiini; 
articli' i.n ilif tf-nnis-lovini; and -playinn 
Kaltr-nbtinj'' '-Vt Vntr.^ i>/ /yttre mitl 
iirV. SI. Sf])t. 1 I. .\t llu‘ end nf (hf arlifl'' 
Mrs. Kalii-nbtirn issued a challenge tn 
any married rmiplc whose t'ltnibined aues 
art' 1.5(1 years nr mnre. 

N'ltw, Mrs. Hernard Sieiiz ami I have 
played a-s a mixed r|niihli-s teiim for a 
least ;l.5 years. I have been a member nf 
the Xew Yiirk Tennis (’luh fur -lb years 
ami playins; since 1 Ml.i, 

We have \vi>n ihe New Jersey State 


mixr-d dnubli-scharnpimishipseveral years, 
back in 1 Our combineii a^es 

are well abtive 1 50 years, jiml we are .still 
pl;iyin« several times weekly. 

We wnuld like tn accept the challenKP 
rtf the Kallenluirns. Wr- wnuld play at 
any tinii' and jilare desiirnated by them. 
.\t nur am', wr- better jilay snme time this 
fall', wi- dn nnt knnw what ills may befall 
us m-xt year. 

Inch T. IIartm.a.n’.n 
Ulte 78 

New York City 

• rhiilk'iiyt’ tnin.smitted. ED. 




THE SEARCH j 

Sirs; 

Mary Dnuovan’s lett.-r nn belialf rif 
ilu- Wa.shinitlnn Sr-natnrs ilOth llol.K, 
Sept. 1 ■ wasati l■llll|uen^ tine. Now, I ha%e 
a small asui^rnment fnr \'(iu. Miss Dniin* 
van <iuntt-s Lincnln; “Tn sin by sib-nce 
when they shnuld pmtest, makes cowards 
nut nf men.” It souiirls iiki- fJnenin, but 1 
have nnt been able tn find it. Won't ynu 
please ^ive it a quick check? 

Mahcaket Reape 

New York City 

• A (luifk check, ha! Mrs. Reade’s 
.smaJJ assifipment turtterl ifito a ma- 
jrjr .sport. Herewith a few leaves from 
Researcher Gay Flood’s notebook: 
“Should he .simple to check, hut Xew 
York Public Library information 
.service can’t come up with it. Called 
Columbia I'niversity’s American his- 
tory department: no trace in Lincoln 
books. Could it lie Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson? Called the department of Eng- 
lish: great deal of interest on part of 
Professor Marjorie H. Nicolson, who 
looked through Lincoln and Emerson 
books available. Nought. Professor 
Nicolson suggested Professor David 


Donald, a Lincoln o.xpert, Called the 
Institute for .Advanced Studies at 
Princeton and chatted with Professor 
Dunaltl. Doesn’t sound like Lincoln 
to him, hut rings a hell. Professor 
Nicolson of Columbia called back: 
.said in the imuintime i'rofessor El- 
liott \’an Kirk Dohbie happened to 
drop in u.s English department stalT 
was discu.ssing quotation, thought it 
might be something Elizabethan. 
Sliakespeare? Professor Dohbie spent 
lunch hour at home looking through 
Shakespeare, then spent afternoon at 
library looking through Beaumont 
and Fletcher. No luck, hut will call 
if anything turns up. Have now spent 
a week'.s commuting time reading 
Lincoln writings and scanned an aw- 
ful lot of .American philosophers. No 
trace. Time to give up? No. Called 
Mary Donovan, hack from vacation, 
sounds like a wonderful girl. Says she 
took quotation from masthead of lo- 
cal paper, the Fairfax iVa.) Sland- 
(ml, wliich credits it to Lincoln. Aft- 
er many calls talked with editor of 
SlamUird, Mrs. Margaret C. King of 
Falls Church, Va. Yes, she has used 
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quote for eight years in ear (this 
means upper corner i of her paper. 
But could not give Lincoln passage 
from which quote was taken. Mrs. 
King called back. Said she had Li- 
brary of Congress do extensive check- 
ing, that they considered it a Lincoln 
quote but could not pinpoint it. They 
were .still checking and had written 
Carl Sandburg for help. We are not 
getting much further; give up? No. 
Am soliciting opinions from Si'ORTS 
Ii.i.USTRATKD staff. All have feeling 
not Lincoln. Elizabethan poetry? 
Thomas Hood (born 1798. died 
1845)?. John Milton (born 1608. died 
1674)? Hood has poem about silence, 
but not same concept. Thoreuu? 
Called Newton Arvin, Professor of 
American Literature at Smith. The 
lines don't sound Emersonian to him, 
hut the sentiment doe.s seem early 
American. Called Esther Cloudman 
Dunn. Professor of English at Smith. 
What fun! says Miss Dunn, but not 
Elizabethan: sounds like period of 
independent thinking. Called Miss 
Page Spencer of Rutgers University 
Press. Says not Lincoln, more like 
Emerson. Help! Miss Ruth Fields 
of Rutgers, editor of The CoUerled 
H'orA's of Abrnhain Lincoln, says th?t 
these lines never appeared in his han - 
writing, may have been attributed to 
Lincoln as so much has. Left message 
with Thomas Shaw of the Library of 
Congress, who has been working trac- 
ing quote: How we coming? Got a call 
from Washington: Here it is, by gol- 
ly! Mrs. Katherine Cima, calling for 
Clarence McGhee, says that Mr. Mc- 
Ghee has the answer. The ((uote is 
from a poem called Prolcsl by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, who occasionally 
worked attributed Lincoln sayings 
into her poems. Who had discovered 
this? Kenton Kilmer, son of the poet 
Joyce Kilmer. Didn’t know Kilmer 
had a son. Called Mr. Kilmer, who 
says that he and others at the Con- 
gressional library had spent about a 
year's time tracking down this same 
quote, which was brought to him by 
a Congressman. He happened to run 
into Rlr. McGhee at the library, look- 
ing distraught, and told him.” Here 
is the first stanza of the poem, with a 
vote of thanks to all: 

To tin by tile)iee, whrn wc thould protetl, 
Maket eowanhi oul of men. The human race 
Hat climbed on protett. Had no voice been 
raital 

Againitt injunlicf, ignuraiice and lutt, 

The in</Hitilio7i yet would tcrec the law. 

And guillolinet decide our Iratl ditpulct. 

The few who dare, mutt tpenk and tpeak again 
To rtghl the wrongt of miiny. Speech, thank 
Hod. 

No vested power in thin great day and land 
Can gag or throttle. I’resa and voice may cry 
Ijoud ditapprocid of existing i'))*; 

.Way <‘ri<iWw oppression and condemn 
The lawlcssnets of wealth-protecting l««'n 
That let the children and childbtarrrs tail 
To purchase rase }of idle »nR((07«airM. 

-ED. 



Lu.xury is evident in the abundance of skilleti details ... the rich- 
ness of fabric.s. Thus attired, a man is just about duty bound to reflect 
an air of total assurance! Complete comfort’s inherent, too. After Si.x 
adroitly matches elegance with the greatest of ease in fit . . . 
and feel. If your store is in the vanguard, your store has After Si.x! 


A loide range in ttylcs—from Ivy to dittincliee 
AeanI Garde. Details include such refinements 
at hacking pockets, velvet collars, 
detachable velvet and satin sleeve cuffs. From tiS.OO 
to $liS.OO. Prices slightly higher 
HVs( of the Rockies and in Canada. 
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Pat on the Back 



A few strokes 
with 'Chap Stick’ 

and my lips 9'®“’ 

Men on.hcBO-.olfas-.h^ 

lips that are dry. parched, 
cracked and sore. 

Today, individuaily marked 

for every member 

of your family- 3b« »e>' • 






FANNY BLANKERS-KOEN SR. AND JR. 


‘Learn young; do old’ 


WINDSCOPE* 



WINOSPECO AND DIRECTION nidicaior located in. 
Joori tells true conditions as far as 2000 ft. auay. 
Vital to sailors, llyets, "wealliermils’’. 8'x.S' maliog. 
any finished case. #3105. $99.95. At your dealer or 
write Taylor Instrument Companies. Rochester. N.Y. 



In the long history of the Olympic 
Games only four competitors have 
won four gold track medals in a sin- 
gle year. .Mvin Kraenr.lein, I’aavo 
Nurmi and Je.sse Owens are the men, 
the Dutch mother of the pig-tailed 
youngster shown above is the only 
woman. As any track buff whose in- 
tere.st goes back a decade or so will 
readily recall, Fanny Blankers-Koen. 
“the flying housewife,” mother of 
two children, won gold medals in the 
yO-meter hurdles, the 100- and 200- 


moter dashes and the 400-meter relay. 

Now there is another Fanny on 
the cinder track, Fanny’s 12-year-old 
daughter, a shy young lady with a 
mind of her own. “They told me I 
was too young but, really, that isn’t 
so at all.” She kept after mother and 
father until they gave in. Young Fan- 
ny, who is on the track every day, is 
dead serious about becoming a.s good 
as her mother, admonishes her still 
dubious parents with a Dutch copy- 
book maxim: "Learn young; do old.” 
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SOFT, LIGHT WARMTH 

Deep pile linings of “Orion” keep cold out, warmth in, 
yet are cloud-light . . . stay rich and soft when washed 

Wlipnrvor you see a jacket with a 
(loop. ri<-h lining of lOO’'! "Orion", 
you knoic the manufacturer thought 
enough of it t<j line it \'ith luxury. 

Pile linings of "Orion" acrylic fila-r 
feel like a nhlli(ni. They 're warm, yet 
won’t hog you down with weight. 


Anil no matter how many limes the 
lining is washed, it dries luxuriously 
.soft. Liok for jackets with pile lin- 
ings of lOOfo '‘Orion"— and get more 
for your money. 

Ou r«git'er«d I'Odptverk lor '.it poly- 
niti f ber.** "Orion" ti Ow Poni'l rcgiiorcd Irodcmaik for 
lit acrylic (ib«r. LhiPeni makes fioatt, not Icbnct Or Im.ngi, 
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BETTSR THINGS FOR BETTER IIVING ... THROUGH CHfMISTRT 



Brilliant conclusion to a World Scries Battle 
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III liial (Hiiiipanioii.iliii.' 
iiKitiR-iit alter [Ik- lii^ 
ji;apiic l>e«'<HiK-s IusIoia. 

aluav'i joins tlu- 
(.'I'U'bratKUi. In l.n t. 
w licic%cr ill the koi id 

.s|)iiristncii ^atlici . 

(Ins fiiR' ( aiia(iian 
\i liiskv. a (anltli-ss 
inixk-ni tritiiiipli ii| an 
aj^c-nld all. jini'cs U s 
all iiiU-nialKMial 
laMUilC ol (Mil lIMR-, 


known by the 
company it keeps 



